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filler themes to provide brief and in- 
teresting excerpts from past documents. 

But we have readers who would like 
quotable quotes from the current mes- 
sages of the Pope. Accordingly, in this 
issue we are providing a page or two 
of brief excerpts from the current mes- 
sages appearing in this issue. They are 
not selected as representing the best or 
principal passages of the message. We 
do not presume to edit on such a basis. 
Even if we wished to do so, it would 
be well-nigh impossible; often there are 
excellent, even crucial passages, which 
cannot be set apart as independent quo- 
tations; out of context they become in- 
complete or misleading. Even the ex- 
cerpts which we do choose will be more 
accurately understood when read in 
their full context. 

We are trying to do two things with 
our pages of random quotes: first, to 
give even the busiest reader inklings of 
our great Pope’s thoughts and words; 
second, to draw by these samplings 
more readers into reading more of the 
messages of the Holy Father. 


* 


VATICAN MICROFILMS: The 
task of filming, page by page, 30,000 
codices containing an estimated 600,000 
individual Vatican manuscripts was two- 
thirds completed in early June, accord- 
ing to an NCWC report. The manu- 
scripts are being photographed at the 
Vatican and a positive and negative 
print of each manuscript is sent to St. 
Louis where the $4,500,000 Pius XII 
Memorial Library will be built. Already 
3,200 scholars have visited the small air- 
conditioned room at St. Louis Universi- 
ty where the microfilm is received at the 
rate of 4,000 feet a week. The Knights 
of Columbus is underwriting expenses 


of the microfilming and setting up a 
permanent foundation for the perpetua- 
tion and maintenance of the microfilms. 


~ 


OLD AND NEW: The proper of 
the Mass and office for the feast of St. 
Pius X appears in the April 22 issue 
of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, and also 
in the June issue of Clergy Review. 
September 3 is the new feast day. 


® The April issue of Our Lady’s Di- 
gest (La Salette Fathers, Olivet, Ill.) 
was specially devoted to the role Our 
Lady has played in the priesthood and 
pontificate of Pius XII. 


* Two new Vatican stamps have been 
announced. They are being issued in 
honor of the 500th anniversary of the 
death of Fra Angelico, famed Domini- 
can painter. (see p. 125). 


° A’ new edition of Pastor’s multi- 
volume History of the Popes has been 
announced by the Herder Publishing 
Co. of Freiburg, Germany. It is ex- 
pected that three volumes will be issued 
each year beginning this summer. 


* 


INDEX TO COME: The Consolata 
Fathers have undertaken the enormous 
task of indexing the discourses and ra- 
diomessages of Pope Pius XII given 
during the first fifteen years of his pon- 
tificate. The index is based on the 
annual publication Discorsi e Radio- 
messaggi di Sua Santita Pio XII (Vat- 
ican Polyglot Press) which, every year, 
publishes the texts of papal discourses 
in the language in which they were 
originally delivered. The first fifteen 
volumes, containing messages up to 
March 1, 1954, will be covered by the 
index. Volume XVI of the series, cov- 
ering the period from March 2, 1954 to 




















NEWS AND NOTES 


March 1, 1955, has just come off the 
press. 

TPS’s own indexing program (cover- 
ing messages delivered since we began 
operations—January 1, 1954) is grad- 
ually developing into what we hope will 
be a very valuable part of our service. 
We now print in each issue a brief sum- 
mary or digest of the messages appear- 
ing in the issue and give the necessary 
bibliographic data (see the TPS Guide 
and Digest). In the final issue of this 
and ensuing years we plan to present 
a cumulative, alphabetical index, cross- 
referencing various “key topics” in mes- 
sages published by TPS during the year. 

We are looking forward to the Con- 
solata Fathers’ index. It will cover a 
period which we do not primarily cover 
and it will very likely help us to im- 
prove our own program. 


* 


ISRAELI SYMPHONIC AC- 
KNOWLEDGMENT: On May 27 
members of the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra played a special concert for 
the Pope in the Consistorial Hall at the 
Vatican. The musicians, in Rome on a 
concert tour, had asked for an oppor- 
tunity to play for the Holy Father in 
“acknowledgment and gratitude for the 
immense work of humane assistance un- 
dertaken by the Pontiff to save a great 
number of Jews during the Second 
World War.” 

The Pope applauded the 
thanked them, complimented them on 
their performance and gave them his 
blessing. They had played the second 
movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony ‘because the Pontiff is known to 
be especially fond of that movement. 


artists, 
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MUINTIR NA TIRE: In our third 
quarter issue, 1954, p. 227-228, we 
printed the Holy Father’s letter to 
Canon John M. Hayes, Chairman of 
Muintir na Tire, on the occasion of that 
organization’s Rural Week. We failed, 
however, to provide a translation of 
“Muintir na Tire” for those who know 
as little Gaelic as we do. Now, Muintir 
na Tire is back in the papal news and 
we have this chance to repair our over- 
sight. It means “People of the Land.” 

On May 5 the Muintir na Tire sent a 
gift to the Holy Father to express their 
thanks for his message to their Rural 
Week held last year at the Trappist 
Monastery of Mount St. Joseph’s Ro- 
sirea, County Tipperary. The gift is a 
scroll of silk from silkworms raised at 
the monastery. Handprinted in Gaelic, 
the scroll is enclosed in a silver-mounted 
casket embossed with the symbol of 
Muintir na Tire and made from century- 
old mahogany from a building on the 
monastery grounds. 


* 
AND ANOTHER CORRECTION: 


A keen-eyed reader calls our attention 
to two errors in our Ist Qtr. 55 issue: 

The third part of the Pope’s address 
on Crime, Punishment and Rehabilita- 
tion should have been designated Resta 
ora instead of Nella esposizione as we 
did in our Guide, p. 86. And the Pope’s 
message to the Marian Congress of 
Sicily was of course, in Italian, not in 
Spanish as we imply on page 54. Nostra 


culpa. 
* 


A WORD ABOUT TRANSLA- 
TIONS: Our translations are, we 
think, at least as readable as the aver- 
age. As for accuracy—well, that’s a 
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long story. To really do justice to the 
job of translating Pope Pius XII, one 
would have to be a linguistic expert and 
a doctor of theology, medicine, engi- 
neering, mathematics, law and a host of 
other fields as well. And even then, no 
two experts would agree 100% on the 
proper rendition of this or that phrase. 

We normally use other agencies’ trans- 
lations (e.g., Vatican Press Service, 
N.C.W.C. News Service) when they are 
available and when not, acquire a trans- 
lation ourselves from other sources. In 
almost all cases, the translations are 
from the Osservatore text, rather than 
from the official text as it appears in the 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis. Occasionally 
there are discrepancies between the two 
—but the time lag and other circum- 
stances make the former course more 
feasible for us. Then again, a number 
of the papal messages appearing in the 
Osservatore are not published in the 
Acta. 


* 


CHAIR OF UNITY: A special 
charter granted by the Holy See over 
200 years ago to the Maronite Synod 
to elect their own Patriarch was re- 
cently suspended—shortly before the 
death of 91-year-old Patriarch Anthony 
Arida. On the death of the Patriarch, 
dissensions flared up, temporarily—and 
immediately subsided when the Papal 
Delegate in Jerusalem went to Lebanon 
and told them that the Holy Father had 
decided to name Archbishop Meouchi 


as Patriarch. In broadcasting this im- 


mediate acquiescence of the Maronite 
Bishops to the Pope’s decision, the Bei- 
rut radio station stressed Catholicism’s 
“magnificent spirit of discipline.” 
UNTIL DEATH: The May 1955 
Catholic Digest has a condensation of 
the article on Pope Pius XII which ap- 
peared in Newsweek, December 13, 
1954. The condensation and the origi- 
nal article highlight an aspect of his 
greatness which is intimately related to 
the mission of THE Pope Speaks. We 
quote from the Catholic Digest version: 
. . . But the force of the Pope’s single 
personality, wrapped in the authority of 
his office, can reach more people more 
quickly than ever before in history. 
Pius XII has shown how important 
the personal touch can be. He received 
more than three million persons during 
the 1950 Holy Year alone. Since he 
became Pope in 1939, he has made 
almost 1,000 pronouncements on every- 
thing from silk and micro-biology to 
psychoanalysis and the social order, 
not to mention such matters of faith and 
morals as his proclamation of the dog- 
ma of the Assumption. He has aver- 
aged about 60 speeches and radio mes- 
sages each year. Combined with his 
world-wide travels (including his 1936 
trip to the U. S.) these addresses have 
made him uniquely known and loved. 
As might be expected the Newsweek 
article, written at the time of the Holy 
Father’s serious illness, devoted consid- 
erable space to his condition of health. 
After describing how Vatican circles 
feared the worst, Newsweek stated: 
“The Pontiff, ill as he was, still kept in 
touch with Vatican affairs. Pius XII 


was proving what he had often said: 
‘A Pope must work until death.’ ” 
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It is not only the higher forms of artistic and industrial ac- 
tivity, but also the labors of mechanics and of factory workers 
which have their part to play in the chorus of praises which 
should rise to the Lord from all over the earth ... The law of la- 
bor imposed on man for his salvation is also the means by which 
he offers to his Creator the most eloquent testimony of his grati- 
tude and love. 


—Pius XII. To the International Linen and 
Hemp Congress. Oct. 4, 1954. 

















The Movies and the Nature of Man 


Address of Pope Pius XII to Representatives 
of the Italian Film Industry 


Ci torna sommamente 


ENTLEMEN, it gives Us the 
G greatest pleasure to welcome 

you here as chosen represen- 
tatives of the film-world, whose 
vastness and prestige have grown 
so remarkably in the short space 
of a few years, that it has left an 
imprint all its own on our age. 

In the past, on different occa- 
sions and in various ways, We 
have turned a hasty glance toward 
the work of the film industry. To- 
day we are especially grateful for 
the opportunity of meeting the 
men and women who devote their 
lives to it, and of opening to you 
the heart of your Shepherd. With- 
in, you will find praise for your 
great achievements along with a 
biting anxiety over the fate of the 
many souls over whom the movies 
are exercising a tremendous pow- 
er. 


A world apart 


There is good reason to speak 
of a world apart, a special “‘film- 
world,” when you think of the 
vast, dynamic activity to which 
the movies have given rise, in the 
strictly artistic field and in econo- 
mic and technical fields as well. 


June 21, 1955 


Heading it, you find.a whole legion 
of producers, writers, directors, 
actors, musicians, technicians and 
others, whose jobs have new names 
so different that they give you a 
language all your own. Picture the 
countless, complicated industrial 
plants turning out your materials 
and machines; think of all the 
studios and theaters; if our mind’s 
eye could put them all together, 
they would certainly make one of 
the largest cities in the world, on 
the model of those smaller movie 
communities that already exist on 
the outskirts of many cities. 
Again, the sphere of economic in- 
terests which has been created by 
films and which revolves around 
their production and their use 
finds few equals in private indus- 
try, especially if you consider the 
amount of money invested, the 
readiness with which it is laid out, 
and the speed with which it comes 
back to the investors with sizeable 
profits as well. 


Impact on thought and customs 


This world of films cannot help 
creating an unusually wide and 
profound field of influence around 
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it. Its impact on thought and on 
the customs and life of the na- 
tions where it exerts its power is 
readily felt, and especially among 
the lower classes, for whom the 
movies frequently offer the only 
leisure-time amusement, and 
among young people who see in 
films the quickest and most pleas- 
ant way to satisfy their natural 
thirst for the knowledge and the 
experience which age promises to 
bring them. 


Man’s good and God’s glory 


In this way, the producing end 
of the film-world, which you repre- 
sent, is in close contact with the 
much vaster world of the audi- 
ences who are constantly being 
affected by it and receiving from it 
a definite direction in their cul- 
ture, their ideas, their feelings, 
and quite often in their very man- 
ner of living. This simple thought 
makes it clear why We need an ac- 
curate study of the causes and the 
effects of film-art, for it, like 
every other activity, should be di- 
rected toward the perfecting of 
man and the glory of God. 


I—THE IMPORTANCE OF 
FILM-ART 


is evident from its ever-growing: 
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thirst for them. Expressed in fig- 
ures, this power represents a com- 
pletely new and startling phenom- 
enon. In the abundant literature 
which you have kindly supplied to 
Us, We note, among other items, 
that during the year 1954, audi- 
ences throughout the world 
reached the figure of 12,000 mil- 
lion, 2,500 million of them in the 
United States, 1,300 million in 
England, with Italy in third place, 
with a figure of 800 million. 

What gives this new art such 
fascination that some sixty years 
after its appearance, it has gained 
the almost magic power to make 
crowds estimated in the billions 
pay to come into the darkness of 
its theaters? What is the secret 
enchantment that turns’ these 
crowds into devoted followers? An 
answer to these questions will 
show us the fundamental causes 
of the great importance and the 
widespread popularity of the 
movies. 


Technical advances 


The first attraction of a film 
comes from its technical nature; 
it works the wonder of carrying 
its audience off into an imaginary 
world, or, in the case of document- 


The extraordinary power of the 4,4ry films, it brings distant places 


movies over contemporary society and events before their eyes. This 


technical nature was at the basis 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, June 22, 1955. Italian text. Translation by 
Rev. Austin Vaughan. 

More than 3000 representatives of the Italian film industry attended this audience 
in the Vatican Basilica. Although the Pope has talked on the subject of movies in 
previous audiences, this was apparently his first major address on the subject. 
During the course of the address, he mentions that he will discuss the movies again 
under other aspects should the opportunity arise. 

















MOVIES 


of the origin and development of 
the movies. It existed before the 
film industry came into being and 
made it possible; and each day it 
adds to the pleasure, comfort, 
vitality of film presentations. The 
principal technical elements which 
go to make up a movie existed 
long before the industry itself was 
born; then slowly, the film-indus- 
try took possession of them, and 
eventually it urged on technical 
skill to create new means for its 
use. Working together in this way, 
technology and the film-industry 
both made rapid advances. It all 
began with some shaky shots of 
a train arriving, then came films 
which were based on ideas and 
emotions, at first with silent casts, 
later on with the wonderfully en- 
livening feature of sound. Urged 
on by a desire to perfect the trans- 
ferral of the audience into the 
world of imagination, the film in- 
dustry has made technology pro- 
duce natural colors, then three di- 
mensions, and now its daring 
strides forward are trying to put 
the spectator in the very middle of 
the living scene. 

Today anyone looking at a film 
of forty years ago can readily see 
the wonderful technical advances 
that have been achieved, and he 
has to admit that, because of them, 
current films, even when they are 
merely ordinary sound and “black- 
and-white,” are really splendid 
performances. 

But the attraction of films: has 
arisen from development of the 
the artistic element even more 
than from technical advances. 
Their artistry has improved stead- 
ily, through the contributions of 
authors, writers and actors, who 
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are chosen according to rigorous 
standards, and because of the keen 
competition between them on a 
world-wide basis. 


The whole course of human life 


We have come all the way from 
the simple narration of an ordin- 
ary event in pictures to portrayal 
on the screen of the whole course 
of human life with its many 
dramas, and to a subtle analysis 
of the ideals, the faults, the hopes, 
the weakness or nobility of its 
characters. An _ ever-increasing 
mastery of imagination and of 
characterization has made the per- 
formances more alive and moving. 
Use has been made of the tradi- 
tional power of the dramatic art 
of all ages and peoples, but with 
vast improvements because of 
greater liberty of movement, 
breadth of scenery and other ef- 
fects which are possible only in 
the movies. 


Psychology at work 


But, to penetrate to the very 
bottom of the effectiveness of 
films and to make an exact evalu- 
ation of film-art, you have to turn 
your attention to the important 
part played by the laws of psychol- 
ogy, which explain the way in 
which films react on souls, and 
whose wise application helps films 
to make a more vivid impression 
on the audience. Students of this 
science carefully observe the chain 
of reactions set in motion by see- 
ing a film. They then make use of 
every type of investigation, analy- 
sis, the results of experimental 
psychology and studies of the hid- 
den reaches of the subconscious 
and the unconscious. 
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In investigating the influence of 
films, they are not content with 
paying attention to the way in 
which they are passively received 
by audiences, but they go on to 
analyze the psychical “activity” 
they stir up at the same time ac- 
cording to the laws of man’s inner 
nature. I am referring to their 
ability to overpower a soul with 
the fascination of their portrayal. 


Transference of ego 


If the person in the audience be- 
comes a prisoner of the world 
which passes before his eyes 
through one influence or another, 
then he is being urged on to a kind 
of transfer of his own Ego, with 
its mental characteristics, its inti- 
mate experiences, its hidden and 
somewhat vague desires, to the 
person of the actor. This kind of 
spell is brought on largely by the 
portrayal of the leading figure, 
and as long as it lasts, the person 
watching travels in the world of 
the star as if it were his own. In 
a certain sense and to a certain ex- 
tent, he lives in his place and prac- 
tically within him, feeling just the 
way he does; sometimes the action 
will even lead him to suggest 
words and expressions to the ac- 
tor. 

This whole process, which is 
well-known to the directors of 
modern films and which they try 
to use to their own advantage, can 
be compared to the state of a man 
who is dreaming,—with this diff- 
erence, that the visions and the 
imaginations of dreams come 
wholly from the inner world of 
the one who is dreaming, while 
the person in the audience receives 
them from the screen, but in such 
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a way that they stir up in his own 
inner consciousness other notions, 
which are more vivid and more 
moving. That is why it often hap- 
pens that the man in the audience 
sees things happen in the persons 
and events portrayed on the screen 
that may never have really oc- 
curred, but which he nevertheless 
recognizes as thoughts, desires and 
fears that at one time or another 
he has profoundly felt deep within 
him. It is correct to say that the 
extraordinary power of films finds 
its deepest explanation in the basic 
structure of our psychical activi- 
ties, and that a show is all the 
more powerful the more it stirs up 
these processes. 


Can lead to good or evil 


As a result, a director is con- 
stantly being forced to refine his 
own psychological sensibility and 
perception in an effort to find the 
best way to give a film this power 
we have been talking about, which 
can work in either a good or a bad 
direction, morally speaking. These 
dynamisms which are deep-seated 
in the Ego of the man in the audi- 
ence, in the depths of his nature, 
of his subconscious and uncon- 
scious, can lead him to the king- 
dom of light, to what is noble and 
beautiful, or else into the domin- 
ions of darkness and of depravity, 
at the mercy of overpowering and 
uncontrolled instincts. 

The show may present and stim- 
ulate either the one or the other, 
and make either the center of at- 
tention, desire and psychical drive. 
The way human nature is made, 
part of the audience will not al- 
Ways possess or maintain the 
necessary spiritual energy and in- 
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ternal reserve, or perhaps even the 
firm intention of resisting these 
powerful attractions; so they lose 
the power to rule and guide them- 
selves. 


Interpretation and anticipation 


Along with these fundamental 
causes and explanations of the at- 
tractiveness and importance of 
films, there is another easily-ob- 
served active mental factor. The 
viewer is free to give his own per- 
sonal interpretation to the action 
and to foresee its future develop- 
ment. In a way, this gives him the 
same kind of delight as if he were 
creating the event himself. Direc- 
tors take advantage of this item 
too, when they use ‘clever, ap- 
parently insignificant movements 
like a wave of the hand, a shrug 
of the shoulders, a door left un- 
locked. 

So, in a way all its own, the film 
industry has adopted the tradi- 
tional rules of _ story-telling— 
which are, in turn, based on the 
laws of psychology. The first of 
them is to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion down to the very last episode, 
by stirring up guesses, expecta- 
tions, hopes, and fears—in a word, 
by making him anxious about 
what will happen to the charac- 
ters, who have already become, in 
a way, friends of his. 

So it would be a mistake to pre- 
sent the plot of a book or movie 
in such a way as to make every- 
thing clear and obvious from: the 
very beginning. On the contrary, 
a book, and perhaps even more a 
film, because of the varied and 
subtle means it has at its disposal, 
draws its characteristic appeal 
from the urge the spectator gets 
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to give an interpretation of his 
own to the story. He is started 
out on a line of thought that is 
barely hinted at, and pleasantly 
led on to fill out what is left vague, 
to guess what will happen next, to 
anticipate an emotion, or to solve. 
a case. And so, the film attaches 
itself in yet another way to the 
inner mental activity of the view- 
er, and the spell it casts over him 
grows stronger. 


Civil and ecclesiastical authority 


Because of this tremendous 
power that films possess, and be- 
cause of the wide influence they 
exert on people and on customs, 
moral habits included, they have 
attracted the attention of civil and 
church authorities, and for that 
matter, the attention of everyone 
possessed of steady judgment and 
a genuine sense of responsibility. 

How could it be otherwise? 
Could they afford to let arbitrary 
personal choices, or mere desire 
for economic profits be the deter- 
mining factor in a field that is 
most noble in itself, but at the 
same time tremendously effective 
in elevating souls, or in debasing 
them? A vehicle so ready to bear 
rich fruits for good, but also able 
to spread evil? 


Censorship 


This vigilance and care on the 
part of public authorities is fully 
justified by their right to protect 
our civil and moral heritage, and 
it manifests itself in various 
forms: censoring of films by state 
and church authorities and, if 
necessary prohibition of them; 
lists of films published by duly- 
chosen examining commissions, 
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which rate them, according to 
their merits, for the information 
and guidance of the public. It is 
quite true that the spirit of our 
times, which is more opposed than 
it should be to any intervention of 
public authorities, would prefer 
protection that came straight from 
the public itself. And, it would 
certainly be desirable to have all 
men of good will join together to 
fight against corrupting films, 
wherever they are shown, with all 
the legal and moral means in their 
power. Still, this kind of activity, 
by itself, is not enough. 


Private initiative wanes 


Private interest and zeal may 
grow lukewarm, and as a matter 
of fact, usually this is just what 
happens and in short order, as we 
know from experience. On the 
other hand, the aggressive propa- 
ganda used by the other side in 
the expectation of huge profits 
from films, never weakens, and it 
often finds a ready ally deep with- 
in human nature itself, in man’s 
blind instinct, with its desires and 
wrong inclinations or its low and 
brutal impulses. 

If the civil and moral heritage 
of the nation and of the family is 
to be effectively protected in the 
face of this attack, then public au- 
thority is only doing its duty when 
it steps in, in the proper way, to 
ban completely or control influ- 
ences that are really dangerous. 


Correction at source 


And now, with your permission, 
we would like to offer all of you 
people of good will a personal, 
fatherly word of advice. Don’t you 
think it would be a good idea, if 
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right from the beginning you 
should take the honest evaluation 
of movies and the rejection of any- 
thing unworthy or degrading into 
your own hands in a special way? 
No one could make the charge of 
incompetence or undue interfer- 
ence if you, acting in a serious- 
minded way with a maturity of 
judgment based on wise moral 
principles, should express disap- 
proval of anything that was harm- 
ful to human dignity, to the good 
of individuals and of society and 
especially to the young. 

No discerning person could ig- 
nore or deride your conscientious 
and carefully-considered verdict in 
a question that concerns your own 
profession. “So, make great use of 
that pre-eminence and authority 
which your knowledge, your ex- 
perience and the dignity of your 
work confer upon you. In place of 
senseless or degrading shows, give 
us good, noble, beautiful perform- 
ances, which can be deeply mov- 
ing and even touch the heights of 
art without being disturbing and 
harmful. You will enjoy the sup- 
port and the applause of every 
man who has a healthy mind and 
right intentions, and above all, of 
your own conscience. 


II—THE IDEAL FILM 


Up to now, We have devoted 
this talk of Ours to a discussion 
of films as they actually are right 
now; in the second part, We would 
like to tell you Our thoughts about 
how We would like films to be, and 
speak of the ideal film. 


The ideal and the absolute 


First of all, a short note: can 


there be such a thing as an ideal 
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film? Ordinary language refers to 
a thing as ideal if it lacks nothing 
that it should have, and possesses 
everything to a perfect degree. In 
this sense, is there such a thing as 
a completely ideal film? Some 
people deny that any absolute 
ideal can exist; in other words, 
they claim that all ideals are 
relative, that any ideal at all 
is ideal only for some cCer- 
tain person, or for some deter- 
mined thing. The difference of 
opinion is due largely to the diff- 
erent standards used to separate 
what is essential from what is 
merely added on. As a matter of 
fact, despite these claims of rela- 
tivity, any ideal always has at the 
very heart of it something ab- 
solute which will be present in 
every case, no matter how many 
different kinds of secondary ele- 
ments may be added on because of 
the special circumstances of the 
case. 


Three aspects 


With this as a premise, We be- 
lieve that you have to consider 
the ideal film under three aspects: 

1)—in relation to the subject, 
that means to the audience for 
whom the film is intended; 

2)—in relation to the object, 
that is to the contents of the film 
itself ; 

3)—in relation to the communi- 
ty, on which, as We said before, 
the film exercises a special in- 
fluence. 

Since We want to dwell a little 
on so important a matter, We will 
restrict ourselves today to the first 
aspect, and save the second and 
third for another audience, if the 
occasion should present itself. 
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1)—The ideal film considered in 
relation to the audience. 

a) The first characteristic which 
should set the ideal film apart in 
this regard is respect for man. 
There is no good reason to excuse 
it from the general rule that any- 
one dealing with men has to be 
filled with a respect for man. 


A universe in miniature 


Differences of age, condition 
and sex may call for different con- 
duct and attitudes on the part of 
individuals and yet each remains 
always a man, with the dignity 
and the grandeur which the Crea- 
tor gave him when He made him 
to His image and likeness (Gen. 1, 
26). In man, you find a spiritual 
and immortal soul; you find a 
microcosm with its many and var- 
ied forms, with the wonderful 
order of all its parts; you find 
thought and free choice with all 
the fullness and the breadth of the 
field of their activities; you find 
affective life with its heights and 
depths; you find the world of the 
senses with its many powers, per- 
ceptions and sensations; you find 
a body formed down to its tiniest 
fibers according to a_ teleology 
which has not yet been fully ex- 
plored. Man is lord over this 
microcosm; he must freely guide 
himself according to the laws of 
what is true, good and beautiful, 
in so far as nature, his contacts 
with other men and divine revela- 
tion make them known to him. 


Strengthen and elevate 


Since, as we have said, a motion 
picture has the power to turn the 
soul of the viewer in the direction 
of evil, a film is ideal only if it 
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does not offend all that We have 
just described, but instead treats 
it with respect. Even this is not 
enough! We have to add: it should 
strengthen and elevate man’s 
awareness of his dignity; it should 
make him more acquainted with 
the position the Creator gave to 
his nature and more in love with 
it; it should speak to him of the 
opportunities he has of making the 
endowments of energy and of vir- 
tue which he possesses grow; it 
should give him a firm conviction 
—that he can conquer obstacles 
and avoid taking the wrong way 
out of difficulties—that he can al- 
ways rise up from the ranks of the 
fallen and start out again on the 
right road—and last of all, that he 
can go on from the good to the 
better, by using his liberty and his 
own abilities. 


Understanding of man 


b) A film like that would al- 
ready possess in reality the basic 
attribute of an ideal film; but we 
can add something more. Along 
with respect for man, it should 
have an affectionate understand- 
ing of him. Remember the mov- 
ing words of the Lord: “I have 
compassion on the multitude” 
(Mark 8, 2). 

Human life here below has its 
heights and its abysses, its ups 
and downs; it unfolds in the midst 
of virtues and vices, of conflicts, 
setbacks and truces; it knows vic- 
tory and defeat. Every one ex- 
periences all of this in his own 
way, according to his internal 
makeup and_ external circum- 
stances and according to the diff- 
erent periods of life which carry 
him like rivers from mountain 
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views to wooded hills and on to 
boundless, sun-baked plains. 

For each, the setting for the 
action and the struggle is differ- 
ent: children are facing the first 
awakening dawn of their spirits; 
boys are enjoying full possession 
of the use and control of reason 
for the first time; young men are 
passing through the years of de- 
velopment, when great tempests 
alternate with wonderful insights; 
the mature man is often complete- 
ly absorbed in the struggle for 
life, with its inevitable blows; and 
the old man, has turned around to 
look back over the past with re- 
grets, nostalgia and repentance, 
and to ask himself questions and 
ponder events as only he can who 
has come a long way. 


Speaks a various language 


The ideal film must show the au- 
dience that it is aware of all these 
things, understands them and puts 
the proper value on them; it must 
show the child in a way that suits 
a child, the youth in a language 
he understands, the mature man in 
a way that can reach him; in each 
case, it means taking up their own 
ways of knowing and looking at 
things. 


Fusion of real and ideal 


Even this general knowledge of 
man is not enough when a film 
sets out to deal with a particular 
profession or group; in that case, 
a special understanding of various 
types of people in the different 
social strata is called for. The film 
has to give the one who sees it and 
hears it a feeling of reality, but of 
a reality seen through the eyes of 
someone who knows more about 
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it than he does and handled with 
the attitude of a person who is 
standing at the side of the viewer 
as a friend, to help and strength- 
en him as the case may be. 
Along with this spirit, the real- 
ity portrayed in the film should be 
presented in an artistic way, for 
an artist is not supposed to re- 
produce reality in a mechanical 
way, or merely apply the technical 
capacities of instruments to it. In- 
stead, he uses the latter to elevate 
and master his material, without 
changing it or taking away its 
reality. A lofty example can be 
found in the charming parables of 
Sacred Scripture, whose subjects 
are taken over from daily life and 
from the professions of the listen- 
ers with a fidelity that we might 
almost call photographic; but, at 
the same time, those subjects are 
mastered and elevated in such a 
way that reality and the ideal are 
fused in a perfect form of art. 


Legitimate satisfaction 


c) Along with respect and un- 
* derstanding, We have a right to 
expect fulfillment of the promises 
made and a satisfaction of the de- 
sires which may have been stirred 
up in the course of the film. Gen- 
erally the millions of people who 
flood the movie-houses are led 
there by the vague hope of finding 
satisfaction for their secret and 
shadowy longings, their innermost 
dreams. Because of the dryness of 
their lives, they take refuge in the 
movies as if in search of a magic- 
ian who can change everything 
with a touch of his wand. 

So the ideal film has to live up to 
these expectations. It has to satis- 
fy the viewer and satisfy him 
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fully. But in doing so, it should 
not satisfy all his longings with- 
out exception, even the false and 
unreasonable ones (improper or 
immoral ones don’t even come into 
discussion here), but only those 
which he has a right to seek. 

Under one form or another, 
what the audience is looking for 
may at times be relief, at others 
instruction, or joy, or comfort, or 
an emotional experience; some are 
very profound, others superficial. 
The film answers now one demand, 
now another, or perhaps it gives 
an answer which will take care 
of several of them at the same 
time. 

We will leave the technical- 
esthetic side to your own judg- 
ment as specialists, and instead 
take up the psycho-personal fac- 
tors. Here again we reach the con- 
clusion that, despite relativity, 
there is always a hard core of the 
absolute which sets the standard 
for catering to the demands of the 
audience or rejecting them. 


Sound common sense 


To get a clear idea of the mat- 
ter, you need not take up all the 
notions of film-technique and of 
psychology, that we have already 
mentioned. All you have to do in 
this matter is to let yourself be 
guided by good common sense. The 
normal man has what we might 
call an unlearned psychology, 
which comes from his very nature, 
and which enables him to make 
the proper decisions in the ordin- 
ary problems of daily life, pro- 
vided that he follows his sound 
common sense, his knowledge of 
reality and the advice of his own 
experience. But, an even more 
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important provision is that the 
affective element in him be well- 
ordered and regulated, since in the 
last instance, the thing that deter- 
mines a man’s judgment and ac- 
tion is his affective disposition at 
the moment. 


Instruction, history, fiction 


On the basis of this simple psy- 
chology, it is clear that anyone 
who goes to see a serious, instruc- 
tive film has the right to the teach- 
ing that has been promised him. 
Someone who goes to a historic 
performance wants to see the 
event itself portrayed, even if 
technical and artistic demands 
have to modify it and elevate its 
form; someone who has. been 
promised he will see a story or 
novel should not be left disap- 
pointed in his hope to see the plot 
develop. 


Relief from tension 


There are many people, on the 
other hand, who are tired of the 
monotony of their lives, or worn 
out by their struggles, and so they 
look to films for relief and a 
chance to forget their worries and 
ease tension; they may even want 
to flee into an imaginary world. 
Are such demands legitimate? Can 
an ideal film adapt itself to this 
kind of desire and try to satisfy 
it? 

The argument runs this way: at 
the end of his hectic or monoton- 
ous day, a modern man feels the 
need of getting away from the 
persons and places he sees all day 
long. So, he is looking for a show 
where a variety of scenes loosely 
connected by a flimsy plot can 
calm his spirit, even if it is super- 
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ficial and has nothing profound, 
just so long as it relieves his nerv- 
ous fatigue and chases away bore- 
dom. 

This can happen often. In a case 
like that, the film has to try to 
handle the situation in the ideal 
way, but at the same time it should 
avoid any descent to vulgarity or 
to unworthy sensationalism. 

We are not denying that a sup- 
erficial theme can reach artistic 
heights and be considered an ideal, 
since man has superficiality as 
well as profundity in his makeup; 
but that man would be dull who is 
completely superficial and never 
succeeds in deepening his thoughts 
and feelings. 


Reality to illusion and back 


Without a doubt, an ideal film 
can lead a weary and bored spirit 
to the entrance to the world of il- 
lusion and enable it to enjoy a 
brief respite from oppressive real- 
ity. But, it must be careful not to 
dress up the illusions in such a 
way that inexperienced and weak 
souls may mistake them for reality 
itself. The same film that brings 
a man from reality into illusion, 
must bring him back from illusion 
to reality, in somewhat the same 
manner and with the same gentle- 
ness as nature does in sleep. It 
takes a tired man away from 
reality and submerges him, for a 
short time, in the imaginary world 
of dreams; but, after sleep, it 
brings him back refreshed and re- 
newed to wide-awake reality, to 
the every-day reality in the midst 
of which he lives and which he has 
to face constantly and remain 
master of by his labor and strug- 
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gles. In this way, a film will be 
imitating nature; and it will have 
carried out a large part of its 
duty. 


Lofty mission 


d) Last of all the ideal film, 
considered in its relationship to 
the audience has a positive, ex- 
alted mission to carry out. 

Respect and understanding to- 
ward the audience, along with 
satisfying his legitimate hopes and 
his just desires, are not enough. 
It also has to measure up to a duty 
inherent in human nature and 
especially in man’s spirit. From 
the moment in which a human per- 
son feels the first stirrings of hu- 
man reason until the time when 
that light is finally extinguished, 
man has a multitude of individual 
duties to carry out, and at the 
root of all of them lies his obliga- 
tion to direct himself toward what 
is right and good—that means act- 
ing according to his honest beliefs 
and feelings, according to his in- 
telligence and conscience. Man 
“learns the rule that will direct him 
toward his end from his own na- 
ture, from the teachings of others 
and from God’s revelations to men. 
If you cut man off from this law, 
you make him incapable of carry- 
ing out his basic mission, just as 
you would paralyze him if you cut 
the tendons and ligaments which 
join together and support the 
limbs and parts of his body. 

An ideal film has the exalted 
mission of putting those great po- 
tentialities and that powerful in- 
fluence which the movies, as we 
have seen, possess, at the service 
of man. It must help him to 
achieve and maintain his self- 
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assertion on the path to right and 
good. 


The talented director 


It is no secret that this calls for 
superior artistic talent on the part 
of the director. Everyone knows 
that it is easy to produce popular 
films by going along with the low- 
er instincts and passions which 
beset man and draw him away 
from the advice of his reason and 
his better intentions. The temp- 
tation to take the easy way is 
great, especially since the kind of 
film that the Poet might call “de- 
linquent” can usually «fill movie- 
houses and cash-registers, stir up 
frantic applause and win very 
loyal and approving reviews in 
the columns of certain news- 
papers. But all this has nothing at 
all to.do with the fulfillment of 
higher duty. Instead, it is nothing 
but decadence and degradation; 
and above all it is a surrender of 
lofty ideals. 

The ideal film instead exerts 
every effort to reach the heights 
and this in spite of its refusal to 
serve the cause of unscrupulous 
businessmen. It does not attempt 
any empty moralizing, but it more 
than makes up for the lack of it 
by what it does positively. As 
circumstances require, it teaches, 
delights, pours out a genuine, 
noble joy and pleasure and gives 
its audience no chance to be bored. 
It is, at one and the same time, 
light and profound, imaginary and 
real. In a word, it is able to soar 
uninterruptedly and without dis- 
turbance to the starry regions of 
art and of enjoyment, in such a 
way as to send the audience away 
from the movie at the end happier, 
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freer, and, deep within, better men 
than when they came in. If the 
movie-goer should meet the pro- 
ducer, or the writer, or the direc- 
tor at that moment, he might well 
turn to him in a friendly burst of 
admiration and of thanks, just as 
We ourselves would paternally 
thank him in the name of the 
many souls which had been made 
better through him. 


No ordinary privilege 


Gentlemen, We have set you an 
ideal, without attempting to hide 
the difficulties to be faced in 
achieving .it. But, at the same 
time, We want to express Our trust 


A necessary expression 
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in your outstanding abilities and 
your good will. Achieving the 
ideal film is a privilege that does 
not come to the ordinary artist; it 
is the high goal that, deep down, 
your abilities and your vocation 
have set for themselves. God grant 
that all who are capable of it may 
assist you. 

For the fulfillment of these 
hopes of Ours in this important 
field of life, so close to the realm 
of the spirit, We call down God’s 
blessing upon you, your families, 
the artists and officials of the film- 
world, and as a pledge of it, We 
grant you Our paternal Apostolic 
Blessing. 


. .. For work is not only, for every man, a means of decent livelihood, but 
it is the means through which all those manifold powers and faculties with 
which nature, training and art have endowed the dignity of the human per- 
sonality, find their necessary expression, and this with a certain natural comeli- 


ness... 


—Pius XII. Easter Message. April 9, 1939. 
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Science and Philosophy 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences 


Au moment 


S We bid you welcome in this 
house, whose doors have al- 
ways been opened wide to 
those who cultivate the arts and 
sciences, We desire also to express 
to Your Excellencies, Members of 


Our Academy, Our lively satisfac-.- 


tion. 

Your life, consecrated as it is to 
the study of natural phenomena, 
enables you to observe every day 
more closely and to interpret the 
wonders which the Most High has 
inscribed on the reality of things. 
In very truth, the created world 
is a manifestation of the wisdom 
and goodness of God, for all things 
have received their existence from 
Him and reflect His grandeur. 
Each of them is, as it were, one of 
His words, and bears the mark of 
what We might call the funda- 
mental alphabet, namely those na- 
tural and universal laws derived 
from yet higher laws and harmon- 
ies, which the labor of thought 
strives to discover in all their am- 
plitude and their absolute char- 
acter. 


A mysterious, astonishing book 


Created things are words of 
truth. In themselves, in their 
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being, there is neither contradic- 
tion nor confusion. Rather, they 
always cohere one with the other. 
Sometimes they are difficult to un- 
derstand because of their depth, 
but always, when clearly known, 
they are seen to be in conformity 
with the superior exigencies of rea- 
son. Nature opens up before you 
like a mysterious but astonishing 
book, which must be turned page 
by page and read in an orderly 
manner, with the aim in mind of 
progressing ceaselessly. In this 
manner, every forward step is a 
continuation of the preceding ones, 
corrects them, and climbs continu- 
ally toward the light of a deeper 
understanding. 


Science, its interpreter 


The mission confided to you, 
therefore, ranks among the most 
noble, for you should be, in a sense, 
the discoverers of the intentions of 
God. It pertains to you to interpret 
the book of nature, to describe its 
contents, and to draw the con- 
sequences therefrom for the good 
of all. 

First of all, you are the inter- 
preters of the book of nature. It 
is, then, necessary that you fix 
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your gaze on each line, and be ever 
most careful not to pass over any 
detail. Set aside all personal bias, 
and accommodate yourselves with 
docility to every indication of truth 
which comes to light. 


Three attitudes 


We are aware of the exceptional 
importance of the epoch through 
which science is passing at this 
time, an importance which not all 
succeed in appreciating. In fact, 
there exist, in regard to scientific 
problems, three different attitudes. 
Some, and they are the majority, 
are content to admire the extra- 
ordinary results obtained in the 
technical realm and, it would seem, 
believe that these results constitute 
the sole, or at least the principal, 
aim pursued by science. 

Others, better informed, are 
capable of appreciating the method 
and efforts required by scientific 
research. They can thus follow and 
understand its remarkable ad- 
vances, its sorrows and joys, its 
successes and checks. They observe 
with interest the ceaseless perfect- 
ing of mathematical methods, of 
experimental procedure, of instru- 
mentation. They follow passion- 
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ately the working out of hypo- 
theses, the establishment of con- 
clusions, the intellectual labor of 
harmonizing data schematically, 
modifying previous considerations, 
formulating new theories that will 
be subjected to verification. These 
multiple aspects are well under- 
stood by all those who, for various 
motives, interest themselves in the 
work of scientists. 

As for the most essential prob- 
lems of scientific knowledge, or 
those whose amplitude embraces its 
entire realm, the minds which per- 
ceive them are, it seems to Us, re- 
latively few in number, and We re- 
joice at the thought that you are 
among them. Has not science ar- 


“rived at the point of demanding 


that our vision should penetrate 
readily the most profound realities, 
and rise to a complete and har- 
monious view of these in their 
wholeness? 


The Atom 


A little more than a century and 
a half ago, by starting from ra- 
tional bases, the first hypotheses 
were formulated concerning the 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, April 25-26, 1955. French text. Translation 
based on that released by Vatican Press Service. 
The Pontifical Academy of Sciences at present has 65 members (5 under full 








complement)—internationally famous scholars from all over the world. In the latter 
part of April they held a “study week"’ to discuss world population demands and 
world food supply. In his address to the Academy, the Holy Father calls the mission 
of the scientist, as interpreter of the book of nature, a noble one. He then stresses 
the scientist's need for philosophy to synthesize his knowledge and effect a co- 
herent and unified view of truth. ‘‘Teach others to behold, to understand and to 


love the created world,"’ the Pope says, ‘‘so that the admiration of splendors so 
sublime may cause the knee to bend and invite the minds of men to adoration.” 
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discontinuous structure of matter 
and the existence of very minute 
particles, which were considered 
the final constituents of all bodies. 
From that time until our day, mole- 
cules have been counted, weighed 
and analyzed. Then the atom, at 
first considered indivisible, was 
split into its elements. It was ex- 
amined and attacked in its inner- 
most structure. The elementary 
electrical charge was determined, 
as well as the mass of the proton. 
The neutron, the mesons, the posi- 
tron and many other elementary 
particles were identified and their 
characteristics determined. Means 
were found to guide these particles, 
to accelerate them, to shoot them 
into atomic nuclei. But it was es- 
pecially by utilizing neutrons that 
man succeeded in producing arti- 
ficial radioactivity, nuclear fission, 
the transformation of one element 
into other elements, the produc- 
tion of enormous quantities of 
energy. 

Theories and ingenious repre- 
sentations of the world have ap- 


- peared; new mathematical methods 


and new geometries have been 
created. We can only mention here 
the special theory of relativity and 
the general theory of relativity, 
quanta, wave mechanics, quantum 
mechanics, recent ideas on the na- 
ture of nuclear forces, theories on 
the origin of cosmic rays, hypo- 
theses concerning the source of 
stellar energy. 


Over-all view needed 


All this permits us to glimpse 
the depths into which science has 
moved, and one readily realizes the 
problems of an intellectual nature 
which will arise. It should be taken 
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into consideration, moreover, that, 
while the bold band of conquerors 
ever opens new breaches in the 
citadel of nature, the rest of the 
army is spread over numberless 
other fields of knowledge: and this 
is the point of view of extension, 
which must be added to that of 
depth. One would wish to be able, 
like the bold climber arriving at 
the summit of the mountain, to 
take in the entire spread of the 
panorama with a single glance. 

If it were possible for Us, We 
should like to show you the most 
advanced positions in the various 
sectors of science, so that there 
might appear before your eyes a 
general view of the present situa- 
tion. 

See how astronomy, by means of 
instruments recently placed at its 
service, succeeds in unveiling en- 
tirely new mysteries in the heavens 
and, with the help of the physical 
sciences, has set out on the road 
which will perhaps lead it to eluci- 
date the source of stellar energy. 
See how geology determines the 
absolute age of rocks by means of 
radioactivity and isotopic correla- 
tions :—a beginning has even been 
made towards determining the age 
of the earth! 

In mineralogy, crystalline struc- 
tures are yielding up their secrets 
to powerful analyses. using radia- 
tions of very short wave-length. 
Inorganic and organic chemistry is 
solving the complex problems of 
the structure of macromolecules: it 
is successfully building huge mole- 
cular chains and, by the resultant 
applications, is transforming whole 
sectors of industry. Radio tech- 
nique has succeeded in producing 
electromagnetic waves which ap- 
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proach the limits of luminous radi- 
ation of greatest wave-length. The 
earth is delved into so that its hid- 
den treasures may be discovered, 
the highest strata of the atmos- 
phere are being explored, genetics 
is bringing to light, in certain par- 
ticular cellular complexes, new as- 
pects of the power of life. 
Physiology and biology, starting 
from bases achieved by chemistry, 
physical chemistry and physics, 
daily encounter unsuspected mar- 
vels and daily interpret, explain, 
forecast new facts and bring them 
to realization. The domain of the 
virus is giving way to the assault 
of the electronic microscope and of 
the electronic diffraction technique. 
The mass spectrograph, Geiger 
counters, radioactive isotopes, all 
such instruments facilitate the pro- 
gress of science as it faces the 
greatest enigma of all visible crea- 
tion: namely, the problem of life. 


Synthesis through philosophy 


In synthesizing all this knowl- 
edge it is philosophy which, with 
its broad concepts, states precisely 
the distinctive traits of vital fac- 
tors, the necessary character of the 
underlying principle of unification, 
the internal source of action, of 
growth, of multiplication, the true 
unity of the living being. It shows, 
too, what matter, in some of its 
fundamental aspects, must be in 
order that there may be realized 
in the living being the character- 
istic properties which constitute it. 

These are, without doubt, the 
domains that will give most work 
to the science of tomorrow. 


II 
But the feeling of elation en- 


gendered in one’s soul by results 
like these is dampened by an im- 
pression of confusion and anguish 
existing among those who, with a 
sense of their responsibility, are 
following the unfolding of the 
facts. This anguish and confusion 
are to be understood in the most 
elevated sense, as a sign of an as- 
piration toward an ever more per- 
fect organization of thought, to- 
ward an ever greater clearness in 
perspectives. For the triumphs of 
science are themselves at the origin 
of the two requirements to which 
We alluded above. 


Philosophy, the light of science 


a) The first task is to penetrate 
the intimate structure of material 
beings and to consider the prob- 
lems connected with the substantial 
foundation of their being and of 
their action. The question then 
arises: “Can experimental science 
solve these problems by itself? Do 
they belong to its domain? Do they 
come within the field where its re- 
search methods can be applied?” 
One must answer in the negative. 
The method of science is to take as 
its starting point sensations, which 
are external by their very nature. 
Through them, by the process of 
intelligence, it descends ever more 
deeply into the hidden recesses of 
things. But it must halt at a cer- 
tain point, when questions arise 
which cannot be settled by means 
of sense observation. 

When the scientist is interpret- 
ing experimental data and apply- 
ing himself to explain phenomena 
that belong to material nature as 
such, he needs a light which pro- 
ceeds in the inverse direction, from 
the absolute to the relative, from 
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the necessary to the contingent; a 
light which is capable of revealing 
to him the truth which science is 
unable to attain by its own meth- 
ods since it entirely escapes the 
senses. This light is philosophy, 
namely, the science of general laws 
which apply to all being and there- 
fore are applicable in the domain 
of the natural sciences, above and 
beyond the laws discerned empir- 
ically. 


Breath of living unity 


b) The second requirement 
springs from the very nature of the 
human soul, which seeks a coherent 
and unified view of truth. If one 
is satisfied with a juxtaposition of 
the various subjects of study and 
their ramifications, as in a kind of 
mosaic, one gets an anatomical 
composition of knowledge from 
which life seems to have departed. 
Man demands that a breath of liv- 
ing unity enliven the knowledge ac- 
quired. It is in this way that 
science becomes fruitful and cul- 
ture begets an organic doctrine. 

This raises a second question: 
“Can science, with the sole means 
characteristic of it, effect this uni- 
versal synthesis of thought? And 
in any case, since knowledge is 
split up into innumerable sectors, 
which one, out of so many sciences, 
is the one capable of realizing this 
synthesis?” Here again We be- 
lieve that the nature of science will 
not allow it to accomplish so uni- 
versal a synthesis. 

This synthesis requires a solid 
and very deep foundation, from 
which it derives its unity and 
which serves as a basis for the 
most general truths. The various 
parts of the edifice thus unified 
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must find in that foundation the 
elements that make up their es- 
sence, A superior force is required 
for this: unifying by its universal- 
ity, clear in its depth, solid by its 
character of absoluteness, efficaci- 
ous by its necessity. Once again 
that force is philosophy. 


III 


Unfortunate separation 


Unfortunately for some time 
past, science and philosophy have 
been separated. It would be diffi- 
cult to establish the causes and re- 
sponsibilities for a fact so detri- 
mental. Certainly the cause of the 
separation must not be sought in 
the nature of these two ways, each 
of which can lead to truth. Rather, 
it must be sought in historical con- 
tingencies and in persons, who did 
not always possess the necessary 
goodwill and competence. 


Fault on both sides 


At one time men of science 
thought that natural philosophy 
was a useless weight, and they re- 
fused to allow themselves to be 
guided by it. On the other hand, 
philosophers ceased to follow the 
progress of science, and they halted 
in certain formal positions which 
they could have abandoned. But 
when, as We have shown, there 
arose the inevitable necessity of a 
serious work of interpretation, as 
also of the elaboration of a unify- 
ing synthesis, scientists fell under 
the influence of the philosophies 
which the circumstances of the 
time placed at their disposal. Many 
of them, perhaps, were not even 
clearly aware that their scientific 
investigations were being influ- 
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enced by particular philosophical 
trends. 


Mechanistic thought 


Thus, for example, mechanistic 
thought guided for a long time the 
scientific interpretations of the 
phenomena observed. Those who 
followed that philosophical trend 
believed that every natural phe- 
nomenon was reducible to an en- 
semble of physical, chemical and 
mechanical forces, in which change 
and action were solely the result of 
a different disposition of particles 
in space and of the forces or dis- 
placements, to which each of them 
was subject. It followed that, in 
theory, one could foresee with cer- 
tainty any future effect whatso- 
ever, provided one knew before- 
hand the geometrical and mechan- 
ical data. According to that doc- 
trine, the world was merely an 
enormous machine, composed of 
an innumerable series of other 
machines joined together. 


Found inadequate 


Further progress in experiment- 
al research showed, however, the 
inexactitude of those hypotheses. 
Mechanics, deduced from the facts 
of the macrocosm, cannot explain 
or interpret all the phenomena of 
the microcosm: other elements 
come into play which defy any ex- 
planation of a mechanistic nature. 

Take, for example, the history 
of the theories of the structure of 
the atom. At the beginning they 
were based essentially on a me- 
chanistic interpretation, which rep- 
resented the atom as a minute 
planetary system, made up of elec- 
trons circling around the nucleus 
according to laws entirely analog- 


ous with those of astronomy. Quan- 
tum theory later imposed a com- 
plete revision of these concepts and 
produced interpretations which 
were ingenious, certainly, but also 
unquestionably strange. In effect, 
there was conceived a type of atom 
which, without eliminating the me- 
chanistic aspect, made the quantum 
aspect more prominent. 

The mode of behavior of the cor- 
puscles was thus explained in diff- 
erent ways: electrons which, al- 
though revolving about a nucleus, 
did not radiate energy when, ac- 
cording to the laws of electro- 
dynamics, they should have been 
radiating it; orbits which could not 
change continuously, but only in 
jumps; the emission of energy 
which occurred only when the elec- 
tron passed from one quantum 
state to another, producing photons 
of a.definite frequency determined 
by the differences in energy levels. 

These hypotheses, as points of 
departure, were later stated pre- 
cisely after the birth of wave me- 
chanics, which fitted them into a 
more general and coherent mathe- 
matical and intellectual frame- 
work from which the traditional 
mechanistic ideas have vanished. 


The statistical method 


Then, spontaneously, the ques- 
tion arises: “How can it be that 
the macroscopic world, although 
composed of elements which all 
belong to the microscopic world, 
nevertheless obeys different laws?” 
Science answers, first of all, with 
the following observation: when 
the number of elements in question 
is very great (billions upon bil- 
lions of particles), then the statis- 
tical laws deriving from the be- 
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havior of these different elements 
taken in their entirety, are con- 
sidered to hold strictly in the world 
directly observable by us. 

But if the statistical method is 
satisfactory for the purposes of 
science, it reveals also how false 
were certain philosophical hypo- 
theses which were limited to ex- 
ternal evidences perceptible to the 
senses and then extended arbitrar- 
ily to the entire cosmos. 

Confirmation of this is found in 
the theories of modern nuclear 
physics. In reality, the forces 
which hold together the nuclei 
are different from those which 
are discovered when_ studying 
the macrocosm. To understand 
them it is also necessary to change 
the customary manner of conceiv- 
ing the corpuscular particle, the 
wave, the exact value of energy 
and the rigorously precise localiza- 
tion of a corpuscle, as also the fore- 
seeable character of a future event. 


Other hypotheses 
The failure of the mechanistic 


- theory has led thinkers to hypo- 


theses entirely different—charac- 
terized rather by a kind of scienti- 
fic idealism—wherein the consider- 
ation of the active subject per- 
forms the principle role. For ex- 
ample, quantum mechanics and its 
fundamental principle of indeter- 
minism with the challenge to the 
principle of causality which it sup- 
poses, appear as scientific hypo- 
theses influenced by currents of 
philosophical thought. 

But because these hypotheses 
themselves do not satisfy the de- 
sire for complete clarity, many il- 
lustrious thinkers have been 
brought to skepticism when con- 


fronted with the problems of the 
philosophy of science. These claim 
that it is necessary to be satisfied 
with the simple verifying of facts 
and striving to have these included 
in formal presentations—synthetic 
and simple—in order to foresee the 
possible developments of a phy- 
sical system from a given initial 
state. 


Pessimism unjustified 


This state of mind results in the 
abandonment of that conceptual 
introspection and in the loss of all 
hope of producing grand universal 
syntheses. We do not, nevertheless, 
believe that such pessimism is jus- 
tified. We rather think that the 
natural sciences, in permanent con- 
tact with a philosophy of critical 
realism, such as was always that 
of the philosophia perennis as ex- 
emplified by the most eminent of 
its representatives, can arrive at 
an all-embracing view of the visible 
world which would, to some extent, 
satisfy the quest and the ardent 
desire for truth. 


An infinite variety 


But it is necessary to emphasize 
another point. If science has the 
duty of striving for coherence and 
of seeking inspiration from sound 
philosophy, philosophy itself should 
never attempt to define truths 
which are drawn solely from ob- 
servation, and from the use of 
scientific methods. An infinite var- 
iety of entities and laws of matter 
is possible. Only observation or ex- 
periment, understood in their very 
broadest sense, can point out which 
among these the Creator, in fact, 
desired to make into reality. 

Authorized interpreters of na-. 
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ture, be you also the teachers who 
explain to their brothers the won- 
ders which are unfolded in the uni- 
verse, and which you, better than 
others, see assembled as in a single 
book. Indeed, the majority of men 
can scarcely devote themselves to 
the contemplation of nature. They 
deduce from the facts they per- 
ceive only superficial impressions. 
Become, you who interpret crea- 
tion, teachers eager to reveal its 
beauty, its power and its perfec- 
tion so that they may be enjoyed 
by others. 


Invitation to adore 


Teach others to behold, to under- 
stand and to love the created 
world so that the admiration of 
splendors so sublime may cause 
the knee to bend and invite the 


Dignity of working with matter 
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minds of men to adoration. 

Never betray these aspirations— 
this trust. Woe to them who make 
use of falsely taught science to 
make men leave the right path! 
They are likened to stones mali- 
ciously placed in the path of the 
human race. They are the ob- 
stacles on which men stumble in 
their search for truth. 

You have in your hands a power- 
ful instrument with which to do 
good. Take into account the un- 
utterable happiness that you pro- 
cure for others when you disclose 
to them the mysteries of nature 
and bring them to understand its 
harmonious secrets. The hearts and 
the gaze of those who listen to you 
are, as it were, hanging on your 
every word, ready to chant a hymn 
of praise and thanksgiving. 


In every circumstance and on every occasion, dear sons and daughters 
(Italian workers), uphold and defend your personal dignity. The material with 
which you work, created by God from the beginning of the world and in 
the laboratory of ages molded by Him on the earth and deep beneath the 
surface of the earth by cataclysms, natural evolution, eruptions and trans- 
formations so as to prepare the best abode for man and for his work, let 
that material be for you a continual reminder of the creative hand of God 
and let it lift your souls to Him, the supreme Lawgiver, whose precepts must 


be observed even in factory life. 


—Pius XII. To Italian workers. June 13, 1943. 























Synthesis of Religion and Life: 


Solution for Humanity's Problems 


Easter Message of Pope Pius XII to Whole World 


Surrexit 


66 URREXIT — He has risen” 
— (Matt. 28, 6) was the joy- 
ful greeting which the angel 

at the empty tomb gave to the 
holy women at the dawn of the 
Resurrection Day. The same cry 
of victory and the promise of Jesus 
of His unfailing help to the Church, 
is now over the centuries a proved 
reality (Cf. Matt. 28, 20). We de- 
sire, in His name, to repeat today, 
as an Easter greeting to you all, 
beloved sons and daughters, who 
come from our own episcopal city 
of Rome, from Italy, from so many 
‘parts of the world, in order that 
the blessed strengthening and 
heavenly peace which flows forth 
from the Divine Saviour, may 
penetrate your minds, and mold 
your thoughts, your sentiments and 
your will, 


The Resurrection and the Life 


He is risen and lives in the midst 
of us! What more certain truth, 
what more comforting reality, in 
the present earthly exile, than this 
twofold fact on which are founded 
the certainty of the Faith and the 
hope of each one’s salvation! 
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Christ is risen! This historic 
truth shines forth undimmed by 
any shadow of doubt, and its splen- 
dor persists, supported by the liv- 
ing testimony of the Church, which 
would not have survived the bur- 
den of the centuries if Christ had 
not risen. 

Christ is in the midst of us! The 
reality of Christ living and work- 
ing in the Church shines out with 
irresistible clarity. You yourselves 
are witness of it. This church 
which cannot be the result of hu- 
man design—which is rather the 
denial of inordinate tendencies, 
and for that reason is hated by the 
world (Cf. John 15, 18-19)— 
stands firm because there is in it 
One Who gives it ever anew the 
freshness of life and youth. It is 
God, made man and risen again, 
who conceals himself within it in 
order to instill into humanity an 
interior and unfailing life, by com- 
municating to whosoever believes 
in Him, His own truth, grace and 
peace. 


Religion and life inseparable 
For the Christian enlightened by 
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the truth of the Resurrection, the 
Faith is life, the essential fullness 
of life in communion with Christ 
in the Church. 

How, then, could a believer be 
able to separate in himself religion 
from life without mortally tearing 
apart his essential nature and fool- 
ishly reversing the due order in the 
work of God? 

Let the Faith, then, be in you a 
living Faith, that is, let it be a 
Faith glowing and alive, so that 
religion directs life and life is 
turned into a continual act of reli- 
gion. In truth the more deeply the 
Christian is rooted in the Faith, so 
much the more zealously does he 
accomplish the duties which life 
imposes on him, so much the more 
effectively does he work, when 
called to a position involving heavy 
obligations, which have for their 
end and purpose social welfare, 
public order and the peaceful 
dwelling together of nations. 

With the joy of Easter, then, 
dear sons and daughters, let the 
sound conviction be strengthened 
in all of you that religion is an ab- 
solute condition of true life, and 
that only from an active synthesis 
of both arises the solution of prob- 
lems, great and small, which harass 


humanity at the present time. 

In order that this be fulfilled, and 
that the joy of the Resurrection die 
not with the setting of the Easter 
sun, but rather be transformed into 
abiding hope, We beg an abund- 
ance of grace from Our Redeemer, 
death’s Conqueror. 


The new leaven 


May Our blessing, therefore, 
reach all men of good will, so that 
ever more of them may become the 
new leaven (Cf. 1 Cor. 5, 7) of 
truth and virtue. May it reach 
those who belong to the true faith, 
so that they may persevere in it, 
and nourished by it, strive for ever 
greater perfection. But especially 
may it reach those who for their 
loyalty to Christ and the Church 
are suffering persecution, are con- 
demned to unjust hardship, torn 
from their loved ones, exiled, 
stripped of their liberty and cast 
into prison. 


Seeds of rich harvest 


We bless them with particular 
affection, so that with their eyes 
fixed on the Saviour, they may bear 
these mounting evils with unfail- 
ing calm, and be not broken in 
spirit. Let them offer their suffer- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, April 11-12, 1955. Italian Text. Translation 


released by Vatican Press Service. 


Hundreds of thousands thronged to St. Peter's Square to receive the Holy 
Father's blessing and to hear his Easter message, calling for an active synthesis of 
religion and life as the solution for mankind's harassing problems. Among other 
things, the Holy Father discussed development in atomic power, mentioning par- 
ticularly the launching of the first atomic ship and the hope that atomic research 
may aid in solving man's food problems. He then repeated his warning of last 
Easter (see THE POPE SPEAKS, Vol. |, p. 133) calling attention to the dangers in 
the field of genetics from increased radioactivity. The message was broadcast and 
rebroadcast throughout the world to an estimated 100 million persons. 
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ings for their very persecutors, and 
thus win them to God. Let them 
make of their sacrifices the seeds 
of a rich harvest of true Christian 
happiness. 


Counsels of peace 


With a heart full of anxiety over 
the lot of so many peoples whose 
uncertain future is still hidden in 
heavy clouds, We bless also all 
those whose activity has a decisive 
influence on the good of humanity 
and the salvation of souls, and in 
whose hands rests a tremendous 
power either to promote or to in- 
flict serious harm on those ends. 

We bless them, in order that they 
may not close, but rather open wide 
the gates to God’s work; so that 
sincerely prepared to reach a last- 
ing understanding, they may 
throughout the world arrange 
treaties which will insure peace, 
start a progressive disarmament 
and thus spare humanity the de- 
struction of a new war. May laws 
and ordinances within the nations 
be forthcoming which are always 
directed to the common good, re- 
spect human dignity and the free- 
dom to do good, favor social justice 
and fraternal charity, in such wise 
that in their lands the Christian 
virtues, basis of all well-being, may 
flower abundantly. 

We are well aware how much 
greater and more important con- 
trol over the lives of peoples and 
their political activity is being at- 
tained by scientific research, and 
We bless the Lord Who has turned 
the minds of men to more gentle 
counsels of peace. 


Atomic ship 
Without fear or trepidation We 
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which, after some definite pro- 
gress, have successfully completed 
the first attempt to propel a ship 
by means of nuclear energy, at last 
putting that force to the service, 
and not to the destruction of men. 

We cannot but hope and pray 
that man may have those energies 
increasingly at his disposal, and 
acquire a greater and greater con- 
trol over them. We know how long 
and difficult, how arduous and dan- 
gerous is such research. 


Supreme service of science 


But We exhort men of science 
and of good will to persevere 
bravely and confidently in their 
theoretical and experimental study 
of the instruments and the prom- 
ising materials, so as to attain a 
worthwhile production of easily 
accessible energy, which may be 
put to use where it is needed, and 
contribute to the lessening of the 
pressures of want and misery. 

And We pray Almighty God to 
illumine and direct that work 
which can render supreme service, 
human and moral as. well as scien- 
tific, even while We beg Him to 
prevent such great and noble effort 
from being turned into an infernal 
violence which would destroy 
everything. 

With like hope and expectation 
We follow those numerous re- 
searches which, directed at study- 
ing the effects which the numerous 
types of radiation now at our dis- 
posal have on plants, on their de- 
velopment, on their fruits and the 
possibility of preserving them, and 
can help resolve the food problems 
which are of such importance in 
the life of men. For these too We 
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invoke from God that provident 
help, without which there is no 
hope for human endeavor. 


Radioactivity and genetics 


Still, concerning what research 
can accomplish in an ambitious 
control of life, We must again raise 
Our voice of warning against the 
dangers, which the science of 
genetics foresees as possible, when 
that mysterious something which 
is deep down in every living thing, 
is handled recklessly, or subjected 
to a violent change of habitat by a 
cause such as, for example, an in- 
creased radioactivity in the face of 
a yet unknown margin of biological 
security. 

The horrors of monstrous off- 
spring, and worse still, the hidden 
shocks caused to parental genes, 
would then give indication of the 
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revolt of nature against such vio- 
lence. 


The poor and the desolate 


Finally Our fervent blessing 
goes to the desolate masses of the 
poor, scattered throughout the 
world, but close to Our heart; to 
the families who lack everything; 
to the sick languishing in hospitals, 
sanatoria, clinics, to the wretched 
in prison, to all oppressed by sor- 
row, so that through God’s mercy 
and the love of good men, they may 
receive abundant comfort and aid. 

The God of every grace, Who has 
called you to eternal glory in Christ 
Jesus, will perfect you, solace you, 
and give you strength. To Him be 
glory and power forever. Amen. (1 
Peter 5, 10-11). 


&% 


Religion and the worker 


... lt has been asserted, and continues to be asserted, that religion makes 
the workman slack and listless in daily life, in the defense of his private 
and public interests; that it puts him to sleep like opium, keeping him per- 
fectly quiet with the hope of a life in the beyond. What an obvious error! 
lf the Church insists always, in her social doctrine, on the respect due to the 
inherent dignity of man, if she asks a just salary for the workman in his labor- 
contract, if she demands that his material and spiritual needs be met by 
effective assistance, what prompts this teaching if not the fact that the la- 
borer is a human person, that his productive capacity may not be regarded 
and treated as so much merchandise, that his labor represents always a per- 


sonal service? 


—Pius XII. To the Fifth National Eucharistic Congress, Brazil. Oct. 31, 1948. 














The Art of Fra Angelico: 


Window into Heaven 


Address of Pope Pius XII at Opening of Exhibition 
of Paintings of Fra Angelico at the Vatican 


Accogliendo 


N welcoming into Our dwelling 
so many masterpieces of Fra 
Giovanni of Fiesole it is Our 

intention not only to pay a special 
tribute of admiration to his genius, 
which reached the highest pinnacle 
of art by drawing inspiration from 
the mysteries of faith. It is also 
Our desire to revive the deeply reli- 
gious and human message his 
paintings have preached to his own 
and succeeding generations, which 
have never tired of contemplating 
his symbolic images where beauty 
and harmony seem to transcend 
the summit of the purely human 
and to open as it were a window 
into Heaven. 

Above all, We wish to express 
Our great pleasure at the exten- 
sive study inspired by the 5th cen- 
tenary of his death. It has stimu- 
lated outstanding critics and au- 
thors to deepen and spread knowl- 
edge of the personality and work 
of Fra Angelico in noteworthy pub- 
lications. Some of these have pre- 
sented in a new and truer light the 
period and currents of thought and 
art which marked the first half of 
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the 15th century. They are pub- 
lications which redound to the 
honor not only of the arts but of 
culture in general and of religion 
itself. 


Perennial witness 


We also wish to express Our 
heartfelt gratitude toward each 
and all those distinguished persons 
who responded with filial solicitude 
to Our desires and arranged that 
the works of Fra Angelico, cher- 
ished as incomparable treasures in 
the museums and galleries of vari- 
ous nations, be entrusted to Us for 
a while on this happy occasion. 
This has secured Us the pleasure of 
viewing them and at the same time 
the joy of being able to show them 
to Our beloved sons from all over 
the world who will be visiting 
Rome at this time. 

The present Exhibition is the 
first important collection of An- 
gelico’s works in one place, and 
fittingly enough in this Apostolic 
Palace, whose threshold the emin- 
ent man of genius crossed many 
times. The humble and pious Fra 
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Giovanni of Fiesole, as is well 
known, came here at the peak of 
his artistic maturity at the request 
of Our predecessors, first of Eu- 
gene IV, and later of the great pat- 
ron of the arts Nicholas V, to 
whom the Renaissance owes much 
of its early beginnings. And here 
on these walls Angelico immorta!- 
ized some of the most vigorous 
creations of his artistic imagina- 
tion, an honor and adornment of 
this Apostolic residence, and a 
perennial witness of the perfect ac- 
cord between Religion and art. 
The homage rendered today, 
after five centuries, to this holy 
monk and consummate artist, gives 
added meaning to the well deserved 
tribute We gladly pay him, be- 
cause, among other things, his 
memory and his work seem some- 
how associated with Our own la- 
borious Pontificate. It is a pleas- 
ure to recall Our visit fifteen years 
ago to the Basilica of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva where his mortal 
remains are cherished with pious 
devotion. But in a special way, Fra 
Angelico, who may be called the 
ecstatic painter of Mary Queen of 
Heaven, recalls the extraordinary 
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favor Divine Providence granted 
Our lowliness, that of honoring the 
Mother of God in singular ways. 
Among these was crowning with 
Our own hand the image of the 
Virgin, as he did so often in the 
ecstasy of art in masterpieces 
which throughout the centuries 
have remained models of celestial 
beauty. 


Acclaimed in every age 


And now Our high esteem for 
Fra Angelico, so many of whose 
works are here before us, would 
lead Us to make some analytical 
comment on his art. However, Our 
present condition permits Us only 
to touch briefly upon a few of its 
most characteristic aspects. We 
shall leave to the eminent critics 
the function and pleasure of going 
deeply into some of the questions 
which have always interested lov- 
ers of art since the age in which 
he flourished and especially since 
the science of the history and the 
criticism of art developed with its 
own methodology. It is in fact one 
of the great honors of Fra Angelico 
that in every age he has claimed 
the admiring attention of scholars. 








Reported in Osservatore Romano, April 21, 1955. Italian text. Translation by 
Alba Zizzamia. 

Fra Angelico was a famous 1 5th century Italian painter, a member of the Dom- 
inican order. The opening session of this exhibition of his paintings was held in 
the Vatican's Constantine Hall. Among the paintings were a number from the United 
States. 

Fra Angelico'’s purpose is, the Holy Father says, to teach the truths of faith, 
convincing men's minds by the very force of their beauty; and at the same time 
to draw the faithful to the practice of the Christian virtues by setting before them 
beautiful and attractive examples. In this great painter, art rises to the dignity 
almost of a minister of God, as he invites men to enter a blessed world of peace 
and holiness. 
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Nor in fact could he have been 
overlooked by anyone attempting 
to trace the main avenues along 
which Western culture advanced; 
he is unquestionably one of the 
pillars of this culture, as a success- 
ful promoter of its progress and 
development as well as an inter- 
preter of his own era. 

While in the past and the present 
critical judgments have been di- 
vided in his regard, these judg- 
ments have been concerned only 
with secondary aspects of his per- 
sonality or of the genesis of his art, 
or else have differed only in its in- 
terpretation. But no honest critic 
has ever questioned his essential 
attributes, which are universally 
recognized, namely, that he was a 
very great painter, of deep spirit- 
uality, a felicitous innovator, an 
effective, sincere and perfect artist. 
Although with the passage of time 
tastes and fashions change in the 
field of art, too, and although the 
search for new forms of expression 
often leads to a certain forgetful- 
ness or disdain of the old, Fra An- 
. gelico, like all great and true gen- 
iuses, has never in any age suffered 
a lessening of the admiration he 
evoked both in the scholar and in 
the popular mind. His art is bound, 
it is true, to one time; it belongs to 
a specific era, succeeded by many, 
many others. But later develop- 
ments are not to be considered as 
improving on or surpassing his art, 
as if it had lacked perfection or 
failed to attain its goal. The most 
modern scholars concur in this 
basic judgment, and have also re- 
solved in his favor the long debated 
question as to whether he was a 
disciple of the Gothic tradition or 
a precursor of the humanistic ren- 
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aissance. Fra Angelico was ready 
and prompt to assimilate the new 
revivifying currents of art, but he 
always strove to preserve for it 
the traditional religious character 
of its didactic and ethical aims. 
There is no doubt that he was one 
of the most representative links in 
the labor of transition from one 
period to the next. 


Sermon and prayer 


Similarly, his personality has 
been set in its true light, extricated 
from the popular and pious legend 
which depicted the fervent friar 
painting his Saints while absorbed ° 
in unconscious ecstasy, his brush 
guided by supraterrestrial beings. 
This does not mean, however, that 
his profound religious sense, his 
serene and austere asceticism, 
nourished by solid virtue, contem- 
plation and prayer, did not exer- 
cise a determining influence on his 
artistic expression, giving it the 
potency and immediacy with which 
it spoke to the minds of others and, 
as has frequently been noted, trans- 
muting it into prayer, just as he 
was in the habit of repeating “he 
who makes the things of Christ 
ought always to be with Christ” 
(G. Vasari, Vite dei pin eccell. 
Pittori, Scult. ed Arch., Florence, 
1878, t. II, p. 520). 

As for whether or not he derives 
in certain respects from Giotto; 
what influence Masaccia had on 
him; with what criteria he resolved 
the new and difficult problems then 
debated around the theories of 
space and light; how he understood 
the return to classicism; whether 
he sided with Cennini, who con- 
sidered that the function of paint- 
ing was to discover the invisible, 
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and not with Alberti, who re- 
stricted the realm of art to the 
visible alone; whether he intended 
an explicit polemical stand against 
the neoplatonic current, which he 
unquestionably rejected — these 
questions are still objects of studies 
and research which do honor to 
those who conduct them. 


Thomistic in content and technique 


The candid piety of Fra Angelico 
is rightly considered an essential 
basis for his efficacy as a painter. 
But still another basis is to be 
sought in his cultural formation, 
that is in the doctrine of the uni- 
verse he learned in the school of 
the philosophia perennis and to 
which he adhered with clear and 
tranquil certitude. Not a few cri- 
tics have rightly pointed out how 
Thomistic doctrine is reflected not 
only in the content of his paintings 
but also in his style and technique. 
Fra Angelico takes nature as his 
point of departure, one might say, 
like the great Doctor in his exposi- 
tion of the “five ways.” And he 
loves nature passionately as the 
work and the reflection of God. 
However, he insists on highlighting 
the aesthetic aspects of nature; he 
seems in fact to be striving boldly 
to fix upon it his own ideal of 
beauty, sought in devout contem- 
plation of his supernatural world. 
The vision of creation in his aes- 
thetic form is neither stunted nor 
incomplete, for he identifies the 
beautiful with the true, the good, 
the holy, the perfect, the chaste, 
almost in the same way that the 
Divine perfections, of which crea- 
tures are the reflection, are not 
really distinct in God but only more 
or less explicitly so because of the 
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innate weakness of the created in- 
tellect. 


The Alpha and the Omega 


Likewise he has learned from the 
teachings of St. Thomas the great 
synthesis of the universe, which, 
varied as it is in the elements 
which compose it, takes its origin 
from God and returns to Him after 
having run its course in the form 
of an orbit radiant with harmony, 
beauty, truth and holiness. This 
synthesis seems reflected in those 
famous compositions in which de- 
lightful figures of angels, saints, 
friars and virgins form a crown 
for the throne of the Redeemer and 
his Mother. 


Celestial light 


Certainly Fra Angelico’s paint- 
ing is always religious, both in sub- 
ject matter and in style and meth- 
od of treatment. Accustomed to 
the tranquility of monastic disci- 
pline, and striving always for per- 
fection in intention, in word, and 
in action, it is natural he should 
seek to attain it also in the tech- 
niques of his art, which, as a re- 
sult, is always cleanly bright and 
serene. In his life, as in his paint- 
ings, there are no moments of ex- 
terior drama, but inner struggles, 
fought in complete resignation to 
the Divine Will and with calm con- 
fidence in the victory of good. The 
very light which he pours over his 
figures and through his back- 
grounds is measurable not so much 
in quantity as by its quality of 
purity; it is in so far as possible, 
a celestial light. 


Spiritual lyricism 


His themes are simple and 
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linear, patterned as it were on the 
style of the Evangelists. His figures 
always reveal an intense interior 
life. Their countenances, their 
gestures, their movements are all 
transfigured by it. As he narrates 
or expounds the divine mysteries 
to his audience, Fra Angelico is 
ever the skillful “preacher,” seek- 
ing to elicit an immediate response 
with descriptive and decorative ele- 
ments in order to speak more 
quietly to the inmost soul. When, 
on the other hand, his aim is to 
offer a subject for contemplation 
to his brother monks, practised in 
the meditation of supernatural 
truths, he is careful to eliminate 
any element of distraction, such as 
strong tones of light and color or 
the busy converse of too many 
figures and gestures, and his em- 
phasis then is on the purely inter- 
nal. The figures are sublimated in 
an ethereal, other-worldly light- 
ness, the background is empty, the 
canvas is smaller, and the :decora- 
tive elements so dear to him, like 
the gentle landscapes of his native 
Tuscany and the architectural 
* forms created by Brunelleschi, 
disappear. The result is a spiritual 
lyricism, bursting from pure in- 
terior harmony, which still hovers 
in the cells and corridors of the 
Convent of San Marco in Florence, 
whose walls alone would be suffi- 
cient to celebrate an artist’s im- 
mortal glory. 

On occasion, as in this “study” 
of Nicholas V and in other large 
altar pieces, he uses a monumental 
style but always within the meas- 
ure allowed by his artistic purpose, 
become by now his unalterable 
canon of expression, namely, to 
speak of things divine in accents 
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which are true and understandable 
but at the same time worthy of 
God and of his Saints. 


Religion, a transhumanizing force 


But what is substantially the aim 
of the picture language which Fra 
Angelico addresses to the children 
of his own and succeeding cen- 
turies? On the one hand, his pur- 
pose is to teach the truths of faith, 
convincing men’s minds by the 
very force of their beauty. On the 
other, he aims to draw the faithful 
to the practice of the Christian 
virtues by setting before them 
beautiful and. attractive examples. 
Because of this second purpose, his 
work becomes a perennial message 
of living Christianity, and, in a 
certain sense a sublimely human 
message based on the principle of 
the transhumanizing force of reli- 
gion, by virtue of which everyone 
who comes in direct contact with 
God and his mysteries becomes 
like Him in holiness, in beauty and 
in bliss; becomes, that is, a crea- 
ture according to the original de- 
sign of his Creator. 


Model man—balanced, 
serene, perfect 


Fra Angelico’s brush, therefore, 
gives life to a kind of model 
man, not unlike the angels, in 
whom all is balanced, serene, per- 
fect: a model man and Christian, 
rarely found perhaps in the cir- 
cumstances of earthly life but still 
to be offered for imitation by the 
people. Look carefully at the Saints 
who surround Christ and the Vir- 
gin, or even the anonymous figures 
in his picture stories. They betray 
no intellectual uncertainties or tor- 
ments; each of them enjoys the 
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calm possession of the truth, which 
he has attained by natural knowl- 
edge or by supernatural faith. 
Their will is oriented toward the 
good; the passions, reactions, emo- 
tions to which they are subject be- 
cause they are human creatures, 
are always tempered by the inner 
control of the soul. The tears for 
the dead Redeemer represent in- 
deed a bitter grief but not desper- 
ate anguish. The joy of the Blessed 
is not yet abandonment to uncon- 
tainable exultation. The austerity 
of the penitents has no shadow of 
torment. The contemplative con- 
centration of St. Dominic is quite 
different from the ecstatic abstrac- 
tion which would erase his human 
personality. The vehemence of 
John the Baptist is controlled by 
the strong temper of his soul. This 
moderation in the passions and 
emotions is what Fra Angelico 
wished to preach to Christian 
souls. 


Positive goodness 


A positive goodness, besides, 
clothes every one of his figures, be 
they angels, or saintly religious, or 
humble folk. His Madonnas 
breathe a maternal goodness even 
when seated in majestic grandeur 
on a throne. The angel who has 
received from God the tremendous 
duty of driving the first parents 
from Eden manages to lay a sword- 
free hand on Adam’s shoulder, as 
if to give him courage and hope. 
Even the wicked judges and ex- 
ecutioners of the martyrs have a 
certain air of goodness about them, 
as if they were conscious of being 
the instruments of God’s glory. 

It might be said, in fact, that the 
artist himself declares his inability 


to portray what is turbid or evil. 
Constrained at times to include in 
his world the darker elements of 
human reality, he avoids as much 
as possible their direct portrayal, 
as can be noted in the “Martyrdom 
of Saints Cosmas and Damian” and 
in the “Last Judgment.” The group 
of the damned in the latter paint- 
ing is attributed by some to dis- 
ciples of his school. 

Man, in Fra Angelico’s world, 
which is the world of truth, is na- 
turally neither good nor holy. But 
he can and must become so, for 
holiness is easy and beautiful, since 
Christ, whose ultimate sacrifice he 
painted so often, died for this very 
purpose, His most holy Mother is 
the supreme example of it, the 
Saints rejoice because they have 
attained it and the Angels take de- 
light in conversing with the Saints. 


Reward of virtue 


To win souls to the virtues he 
sets before them, he highlights not 
so much the effort of achieving 
them as the bliss that comes from 
possessing them and the nobility of 
those adorned by them. Thus the 
profound humility of the Virgin 
listening to Gabriel is expressed in 
her face with the same queenliness 
that illumines it as she is crowned 
by her Son. Thus both portraits of 
the Virgin bespeak the same queen- 
liness, except for the slight hint of 
perturbation in the one, trans- 
formed into a delicate smile of joy- 
ousness in the other. In the con- 
demnation of St. Stephen, virtue 
and passion confront each other in 
the persons of the accused and the 
judge respectively. But the accused 
humiliates the man of power, 
though seated on his throne, by the 
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sheer fearless strength of his faith. 
Fra Angelico is unsurpassed in 
weaving praises of other Christian 
virtues. This praise becomes per- 
haps a poem in the wonderful 
fresco here which might be called 
the apotheosis of poverty and mis- 
fortune endured with a Christian 
spirit. The blind man, the paraly- 
tic, the man covered with sores, the 
widow and the other poor who 
cluster about the holy deacon Law- 
rence draw from the Christian 
faith that fills them a shining dig- 
nity which their pitiful miseries 
cannot obscure. Perhaps one of 
the many delightful angels who 
grace his other pictures would not 
be out of place in this group of 
human creatures, who may be poor 
but whose soul is rich with seren- 
ity and hope. 


World of peace and holiness 


The world of Fra Angelico’s 
paintings is indeed the ideal world, 
radiant with the aura of peace, 
holiness, harmony and joy; its 
reality lies in the future when ulti- 


. mate justice will triumph over a 


new earth and new heavens (cf. 2 
Pet. 3, 13). Yet, this gentle and 
blessed world can even now come 
to life in the recesses of men’s 
souls, and it is to them he offers 
it, inviting them to enter in. It is 
this invitation which.seems to Us 
to be the message Fra Angelico 
entrusts to his art, confident that it 
will thus be effectively spread. 


Art and religion 


It is true that an explicit reli- 
gious or ethical function is not de- 
manded of art as art. If, as the 
aesthetic expression of the human 
spirit, it reflects that spirit in its 


complete verity or at least does 
not positively distort it, art is in 
itself sacred and religious, that is, 
in so far as it is the interpreter of 
a work of God. But if its content 
and aim are such as Fra Angelico 
gave his painting, then art rises to 
the dignity almost of a minister of 
God, reflecting a greater number of 
perfections. 


Sublime possibility 


We should like to point out to 
artists, who are ever dear to Us, 
this sublime possibility of art. For 
if instead the words and cadences 
of artistic expression were fitted to 
minds which are false, empty and 
confused, that is, unlike the Crea- 
tor’s plan, if, instead of lifting the 
mind and heart to noble senti- 
ments, art excited the baser pas- 
sions, it would indeed encounter 
some response and welcome, if only 
because of its novelty, which is not 
always a virtue, and because of the 
slim fraction of reality reflected in 
all human expression. But such art 
would be a degradation of itself; 
it would be a negation of its pri- 
mary and essential character. Nor 
would it be universal and eternal, 
like the human spirit to which it 
speaks. 


A message religious and human 


In paying homage to the great- 
ness of the artist and in inviting 
Our beloved sons to accept, almost 
as if disposed by Providence, the 
religious and human message of 
Fra Giovanni of Fiesole, Our mind 
cannot escape the anxious consid- 
eration of the present world in 
which we live, so different from 
that portrayed in these wonderful 
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paintings, in which the loftiest and 
truest human aspirations are 
sealed with exquisite artistry. 
Ardently therefore do We hope 
that the breath of Christian good- 
ness, serenity and Divine harmony 
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that escapes from the works of Fra 
Angelico may pervade the hearts 
of all, while in pledge of more 
abundant grace from heaven, We 
impart with all Our heart Our 
paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


ae 


A common service 


. . . Work unites all men in common service to the needs of the people and 
in a unified effort toward perfection of self in honor of the Creator and 


Redeemer... 


—Pius XIl. To the National Convention of Italian Farmers. Nov. 15, 1946. 


Human labor and divine creativity 


. . . Because it (labor) is productive it continues the work begun by the 
Creator and represents the full collaboration of each for the benefit of all... 


—Pius XII. To a group of ceramists. March 27, 1949. 


A humble workman 


Sublime mystery that He should begin to work before He began to teach: 
a humble workman before being the teacher of all nations. (Cf. Acts i:l) 


—Pius XII. To Italian workers. June 13, 1943. 





Roses, Journalists, Teachers, 
Antibiotics, Medicine 


Three Complete Messages of Pope Pius XIl, and Two Excerpts 


The Rose The _ international 
in contest for the 
Christian Life awarding of the 


Prize of Rome for 
the best variety of rose, was for 
you, gentlemen, an occasion to re- 
quest an audience and a few words 
from the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
You did not wish to leave the 
Eternal City without greeting 
your Common Father, and We are 
happy to welcome your homage 
and to accede to your filial desires. 


To maintain and improve 


We should like to have the soul 
and the genius of Francis of Assisi 
. to speak as one should of your 
beautiful craft, to make you pass, 
following his example, from earth 
to heaven, from the creature to 
the Creator. The holy author of 
the Book of Genesis, borrowing his 
description of the earthly Para- 
dise from the marvelous gardens 
of the Orient, expresses the Divine 
intention in these words: “The 
Lord God took man and placed 
him in the paradise of pleasure to 
dress it and to keep it.” (Gen. 2, 
15) 

From that time, as a matter of 
fact, through the thousands of 
years of his history, man has culti- 


vated the vast garden of God, not 
only to maintain it, but also to 
improve it. Yes, truly, God per- 
mitted man to improve His work, 
such is the admirable delicacy of 
our heavenly Father, Who calls 
His children to enter into such 
intimate collaboration with Him. 

Is this not also your privilege, 
gentlemen, since your constant en- 
deavor is unceasingly to create 
new varieties of roses, with new 
forms and new colors? 


Emblem of joy 


At all times the common rose 
of these lands, whose hue blends 
so perfectly with the foliage, 
whose fragrance spreads itself 
abroad with such delicacy and 
power, has stood as the natural 
emblem of joy and the symbol of 
pleasure. Consequently, the first 
Christians repudiated it because it 
signified, in their eyes, a type of 
life which they abhorred. But 
little by little, when the memories 
of paganism were erased, the 
charm of the rose reverted to the 
true God. For the paradises of the 
mosaic-makers, which we still ad- 
mire today in the apses of the 
most venerable basilicas of Rome, 
are inlaid with flowers, among 
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which the rose has regained her 
empire. 


The Rose and Christianity 


The red rose became, in the first 
centuries of Christian literature, 
the symbol of the bleeding martyr, 
as the whiteness of the lily was 
the symbol of virginity. Did not 
the Church conserve, for the Feast 
of the Holy Innocents, the en- 
thralling hymn of the poet Pru- 
dentius, “Hail, flowers of martyrs 

. . budding roses torn by the 
furor of the hurricane’? 

The rose appears again on the 
most ancient tapestries and on 
priestly vestments. It shines in the 
fire of the sun in the stained-glass 
windows of cathedrals. Every- 
where it signifies Christian joy 
and becomes, in this capacity, the 
emblem of Mary, the great “cause 
of our joy.” 

At first the rosary represented 
a garden of roses offered to Mary, 
an ornament of her image, a sym- 
bol of her graces. Later the Vir- 
gin herself was compared to a 
rose, and now Christians invoke 
her twice, in the Litany of Loretto, 
under the symbol of the queen of 
flowers: “Mystical Rose” and 
“Queen of the Most Holy Rosary.” 
This last title evokes without 
doubt a great victory of Christian- 
ity over the infidels, but much 
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more still, the shining conquests 
of the faith over evil and over re- 
ligious ignorance. 


At Massabielle 


When Mary appeared to St. 
Bernadette on the rock of Massa- 
bielle, where the speckled rose- 
bush grew, each of her feet was 
adorned with a rose in full flower. 
She whom the Church had just 
proclaimed the Immaculate Con- 
ception manifested in this way, to 
a poor and artless child, the ful- 
ness of her perfections and the 
delicacy of her goodness. 

The liturgical development of 
the symbol of the rose in the cult 
of Mary should not astonish us at 
all, for man has _ instinctively 
chosen the most beautiful of flow- 
ers as an offering to the most 
beautiful of creatures. 

This spontaneous gesture is re- 
peated in various practices of 
piety among the learned and the 
unlettered. Spiritual authors have 
often treated this theme and ad- 
mirably developed its significance. 
Honor and joy of the human family 

Gentlemen, We like to think that 
you find encouragement in your 
work from the mere thought that 
the month of roses is and will al- 
ways be the month of Mary. Thus, 
while cultivating the flowers that 
are the adornment of the soil, so 
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often unprofitable and difficult for 
men, you are naturally led to 
honor the Creator, to lift your 
hearts toward her who bears the 
beautiful title of Mystical Rose, 
the honor and the joy of the hu- 
man family. 

To whom better than to her 
could We confide the wishes which 
We entertain today for all of you 
here present, for your families and 
your friends, for all those, finally, 
who are dear to you and whom you 
recommend to Us in your heart? 
Through the powerful intercession 
of Mary, may Our paternal, Apos- 
tolic blessing descend upon you 
and remain forever. 

—Pius XII. To an International Group 


of Rose Growers in Rome. 
May 10, 1955. 


IUuminate It is a sincere 
without pleasure, gentle- 

‘ men, to receive you 
Warping 


on the occasion of 
the Congress of the Latin Press 
Association, which has brought 
you together in Rome at this time. 
- You are aware of the profound 
regard We have always had for 
the culture of France, and for the 
admirable works its literature has 
produced. You are the heirs of 
this illustrious tradition, and it is 
your task now to make its influ- 
ence shine forth and to promote, 
in your own country and abroad, 
the values to which it remains par- 
ticularly attached. 


May transform bare facts 


At the present time, writers and 
journalists exercise an enormous 
influence on public opinion. They 
take up religious, political and 
economic items, happenings either 
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serious or of little importance, lit- 
erary successes and current trends 
in philosophy, and present them 
to the public. They develop them 
through commentaries and _illus- 
trations and give them emotional 
overtone; they endow them, in 
short, with the amount of relief 
necessary to make them interest- 
ing. 

Rare, indeed, are those readers 
who can criticize with proper in- 
sight the matter before their eyes. 
No one will reproach the chroni- 
cler, the author of a report, an in- 
vestigation, or a critical study, for 
transforming, as he does, the bare 
facts; on the contrary, people ex- 
pect him to interpret his subject 
with all the richness of his spirit 
and sensibility, to call attention to 
the elements that have impressed 
him personally. 


But do not distort 


But here is the danger: the in- 
complete exposition, the tendenti- 
ous or openly spiteful warping of 
fact, even, perhaps, skepticism or 
derision; worse still, the deliber- 
ate error which is deceitfully pre- 
sented as objective truth. 

Thus, gentlemen, you will not 
be surprised to hear Us once again 
praise the cult of truth and the 
care to report facts exactly, with- 
out yielding to the temptation to 
exaggerate their importance, but 
observing the necessary standards 
of respect for other persons and of 
moral decency. 


Promote genuine and universal 
values 


It is your task, gentlemen, to 
consider contemporary society in 
all its activities and to select that 
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which seems to you worthy of in- 
terest. Why do people so often for- 
get the value of a hidden faith- 
fulness to daily duty, of a scrupu- 
lous respect for honesty and the 
reputation of others, of a constant 
devotion to the service of an ideal 
of justice and charity? Work with 
a just and loyal conscience, with 
a concern for uncovering and pub- 
lishing whatever will serve the 
cause of truth and promote genu- 
ine and universal human values. 
This is the cordial wish We for- 
mulate for you. May it be accom- 
plished by the favor of the Divine 
Master of all truth and justice! 
We sincerely beg it of Him for 
you, and with joy grant you as a 
pledge Our apostolic benediction. 


—Pius XII. To a Group of French 
Journalists. June 4, 1955. 


A . . . We cherish a 
high opinion of the 
work of training 
and educating 
through which the Catholic teach- 
er, man and woman alike, essen- 
tially participates — as you all 
know, today often more than the 
parental home — in forming the 
child throughout the years of 
adolescence to the maturity of the 
young adult, fit for life, fortified 
in his religious conviction and in 
his moral will. However, you 
should always keep in mind that 
the animating atmosphere of this 
formative work lies in the per- 
sonal example of the truly and 
deeply religious teacher, devoted 
to her profession and to the chil- 
dren. ... 


Teacher’s 


Example 


—Excerpt from a letter of Pope Pius 
XII to Elizabeth Mleinek, president 
of the Society of German Catholic 

Women Teachers. May 13, 1955. 
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Antibiotics It is a constant 
and World’s ‘source of pleasure 
acd dimal for Us to greet the 

ood ©UPP'Y men of science who, 
like yourselves, gentlemen, gather 
in Rome for their international 
conventions. 

We like to see such cooperative 
meetings increase in the fertile 
field of scientific research, for We 
see in them a realization of the 
higher laws laid down by the 
Creator to govern man’s work. 
We see in them as well a promise 
of peace because of a closer broth- 
erhood of work and mutual aid. 

While isolated researchers can 
still render great service to man- 
kind, nothing can replace team- 
work, the most obvious and signi- 
ficant signs of which are interna- 
tional conventions. In the vast 
field of biology, in which you cul- 
tivate a strictly defined area, spe- 
cialization is daily becoming nar- 
rower because the almost infinite 
complexity of life imposes a great- 
ly increased division of labor. 
Who, for example, would have 
thought even a few years ago that 
a symposium on animal nutrition 
would bring to Rome eminent 
scientists representing 15 Euro- 
pean countries? 


Increasing the world’s food supply 


At present the general public 
easily understands the goal of 
your research, for to improve ani- 
mal nutrition is to contribute to 
the advancement of one of the 
most important sectors of the 
economy and to further the solu- 
tion of a problem which causes 
anxiety among the major part of 
the human race. 

Quite recently, in Our Easter 
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message, [see this issue, p. 121] 
We mentioned modern discoveries 
concerning the effects of radiation 
on the cultivation and preserva- 
tion of plants. We spoke of the 
happy results that can be awaited 
in regard to mankind’s food sup- 
ply. We also took the greatest in- 
terest in looking into the experi- 
ments being carried out in an 
analagous field—the use of anti- 
biotics in animal nutrition. 
Antibiotic discoveries 

You are fully aware, gentlemen, 
of the brilliant use made of these 
medicines during the past few 
years and of the considerable ex- 
tension of their application. Al- 
though Sir Alexander Fleming’s 
discovery in 1928 did not arouse 
all the interest it deserved at that 
time, the war led two Oxford 
University physicians to resume 
the study of penicillin. Soon the 
astonishing results of its use led 
to the decision to manufacture it 
in huge quantities. 

Scholars then enthusiastically 
set to work to isolate other anti- 
-biotics, to study their properties 
and to see if they could be used 
medicinally. It was a question of 
discovering the most active possible 
products which would at the same 
time be free from toxicity and 
which the human organism could 
easily tolerate. Two very interest- 
ing successes crowned their efforts, 
the discovery of streptomycin in 
1943 and of terramycin in 1950. 

The latter was the result of a 
systematic investigation in which 
more than 100,000 specimens of 
earth from all parts of the world 
were examined. After many ex- 
periments the samples yielded 
streptomyces rimosus, from which 
terramycin is derived. This anti- 
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bacterial substance showed itself 
effective in the treatment of close 
to 25 diseases and was free, even 
in large doses, from toxic effects 
on patients. 


Against disease and for nutrition 


It might have been believed 
that the use of antibiotics would 
be limited to the fight against in- 
fectious diseases. But after hav- 
ing rendered inestimable services 
in that field they are now finding 
an unexpected but promising ap- 
plication in the field of animal 
nutrition. To test their effective- 
ness experiments have been tried 
on thousands of head of cattle in 
agricultural stations set up for 
that purpose. A new class of 
technicians known as “nutrition- 
ists” has been created to specialize 
in this type of research. After 
proof of their merits as stimulants 
to the mechanisms of nutrition 
and growth, foods mixed with an- 
tibiotics are now being used on a 
vast scale. 

In organizing this international 
European symposium the Charles 
Pfizer Corporation hopes to pro- 
mote the scientific study of new 
processes of cattle nutrition. We 
are happy on this occasion to show 
Our gratitude to the representa- 
tives of that company for the gen- 
erous help they gave to Italy at 
the time of the serious floods 
which inundated the country. We 
especially praise the enthusiasm 
which inspires its directors, re- 
searchers and technicians in the 
industrial production of antibio- 
tics which over the past ten years 
have saved innumerable human 
lives. 


Relief for millions 


We dare to hope, gentlemen, 
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that your exchange of views and 
discussions will contribute greatly 
to solving the practical difficulties 
of breeding cattle and therefore 
to increasing the world’s food sup- 
ply. For how can We think with- 
out solicitude of the millions of 
men who every day manage to find 
barely enough food to sustain 
themselves? May the assurance 
that through your work you are 
bringing some relief to these poor 
people support and stimulate you! 
May God in Heaven, to Whom We 
confide you, protect you, your fam- 
ilies and those you love and those 
for whom you ask Our prayers. 
For all these intentions We grant 
you Our paternal Apostolic Bless- 
ing. 

—Pius XII. To participants in a sym- 


posium on the effects of antibiotics 
on animal nutrition. May 13, 1955. 


The . . . The nations 
Christian which belong to the 
Medical Latin Medical Un- 
Tradition ion are among those 


whose character 
has long been imbued with, and 
molded by, the spirit of Catholic 
faith. It is more often than not 
from this faith, moreover, that 
they continue to derive inspiration 
when confronted by the problems 
of life, and, especially, by that of 
suffering. Now, a doctor must 
take a stand on these questions, 
both for the patient’s sake and 
for his own. In keeping with 
Christian tradition, a patient is 
entitled to every consideration be- 
cause he reflects the image of God, 
of God Incarnate and suffering. 
Any service — however small — 
which is rendered unto him is, in 
reality, offered not alone to a man 
who is weak and unable to help 
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himself, but also to the Lord of all 
creation, who will compensate in 
terms of an eternal reward for 
all good done in His name unto the 
least of His children. 

It is for this reason that the 
moral norms to which a doctor 
owes obedience go far beyond the 
prescriptions of a _ professional 
code of honor; they are to be con- 
sidered as being the equivalent of 
a personal attitude towards a liv- 
ing God. From this stem the ulti- 
mate dignity and nobility of a 
doctor’s actions; as, also, the so-to- 
speak sacred character which en- 
velopes his person and his min- 
istrations. 


The threat of Materialism 


To you is entrusted the task of 
safeguarding this tradition, which 
is today threatened by an en- 
croaching materialism. Against 
such deviationary action as would 
tend to make of medical practice 
nothing more than a purely tech- 
nical science, against an “art of 
healing” which would fail to take 
into consideration the human and 
transcendent factor, you must re- 
act by defending the primacy of 
the spiritual, so constantly 
affirmed by Latin culture, and 
brought to its most perfect expres- 
sion in the Christian concept of 
life. 

May your desire for progress 
never weaken in the face of diffi- 
culty, nor become discouraged be- 
cause of partial failure! May the 
temporal results of your activities 
be projected on to the plane of 
faith, and find there lasting frui- 
tion! 

Excerpt from Message of Pope Pius 

XII to Fourth International Congress 

of the Latin Medical Union. 

April 7, 1955. 











Aircraft, Railroads, Banks 


Four Complete Addresses of Pope Pius XII to Business and Industrial 


Groups—and Selections from a Fifth 


It is a pleasure for 
Us to welcome you 
here, Gentlemen, on 
the occasion of the General As- 
sembly which the International As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of 
Aeronautical Matériel is holding 
in Rome. Your group and its ob- 
jectives seem to Us very significant 
of the urge which impels nations 
to strengthen in every way the 
bonds which unite them. This tend- 
ency is made especially evident on 
the economic level by agreements 
concluded between similar indus- 
tries with a view toward the better 
organization of production and the 
fuller utilization of each industry’s 
resources. 


Space 
Pioneers 


A transonic wind tunnel 


Your Association is still young, 
since it was established in 1950; 
but, if it has not yet reached its 
full development, it is already 
spread over the greater part of 
Western Europe; it has a solid 
structure and possesses the special 
advantage of being able to rely on 
the devotion and competence of 
eminent collaborators. It is no 
wonder then that your association 
is on the verge of achieving one of 
its difficult objectives: a European 
transonic and supersonic wind tun- 
nel, indispensable to builders in 


their aerodynamic research; this 
will soon go into operation in the 
Netherlands. 


Standardization 


You have also directed your ef- 
forts toward unification of the 
standards in use in manufacturing 
aeronautical material, a consider- 
able task which entails extensive 
and complicated research, for 
which you have judged it good to 
create a permanent secretariate. It 
is easy to see how the general adop- 
tion of international standards can 
facilitate exchanges of materials 
and produce important simplifica- 
tions. In addition to these two es- 
sential points, many others could 
be mentioned in which you have al- 
ready obtained or expect to obtain, 
through international collabora- 
tion, notable improvements, wheth- 
er they be in industrial experi- 
ments, economic questions, or in 
scientific and technical studies. 


Human aspirations 


We wish you success in these 
efforts. The evolution of the aero- 
nautical industry in the course of 
this half-century brings to realiza- 
tion in a striking manner one of 
the oldest and most cherished 
dreams of mankind: that of flying, 
of freeing oneself from the force 
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of gravity which keeps material 
being riveted to earth, in order to 
achieve an incredible freedom and 
rapidity of movement, to transport 
oneself with the utmost facility 
above all the obstacles which rend- 
er movement on the ground so la- 
borious and slow. How ardent this 
desire must be, to spur engineers 
and pilots on constantly toward 
new and ever more daring experi- 
ments, toward new achievements 
in speed, altitude, or distance! 
One might even say that, in this 
domain, there is no limit which 
man may not hope some day to 
exceed. 


A desire for moral achievement 


Do we not find here revealing 
evidence of an aspiration much 
more profound than that of mere- 
ly breaking a record, or of proving 
the excellence of this or that ma- 
terial? In this stubborn conquest 
of space and also in the patient ef- 
fort towards an organization which 
places at the disposal of all ways 
that have been opened by the pio- 
neers, there is manifested in some 
way the spirit which incites man to 
outreach himself, to increase in 
moral growth, and to find in his 
soul ever new resources of gener- 
osity and heroism. 
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The use which will be made of 
your apparatus does not, of course, 
depend on you but it is not a matter 
of indifference that, beyond your 
purely technical and economic pre- 
occupations, you entertain thoughts 
which are in harmony with the 
most noble meaning of your pro- 
fession. That is why, when she 
blesses an airplane, the Church 
prays to the Lord that this ap- 
paratus may facilitate human re- 
lations and make them speedier 
and that it may contribute at the 
same time to spread far and wide 
the praise and glory of the Divine 
Name (cf. Rituale Rom., Appendix 
26). 

If you share this noble ideal, 
you will have less trouble in serene- 
ly bearing the difficulties and bur- 
dens of your work, and you will 
appreciate still better with each 
passing day the profound signifi- 
cance of that work, for the service 
of men and the honor of God. 

As a pledge of the favors of 
Heaven which We implore for you, 
your families, and your co-work- 
ers, We bestow on you from the 
bottom of Our heart Our Apostolic 
Benediction. 


—Pius XII. To Members of the Inter- 
national Association of Manufac- 
turers of Aeronautical Matériel. 

May 21, 1955. 
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messages which the Holy Father addressed to business, industrial and labor groups 
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McCormick, S.S.; John Conley translated the address to the Spanish Railway En- 
gineers; Language Service Bureau, the message to the Railway Sports Association, 
and Catherine Baroch the excerpt from the Bank of Naples message. Another talk 
to a group of railwaymen appears elsewhere in this issue. 








RAILROADS 


Spanish 
Railroads 


It is with both pro- 
fessed admiration 
and visible indica- 
tion of Our paternal affection that 
We desire to receive you today— 
gentlemen, officers, and engineers 
of the RENFE—who have come to 
the Eternal City in response to a 
fraternal invitation extended to 
you by your Italian colleagues. Un- 
derlying this reason for your visit 
there exists, moreover, a meaning 
so close to Our common paternal 
heart, that We did not wish to pass 
over it in silence, constantly desir- 
ous, as We are, of seeing love and 
brotherly and Christian charity 
prevail among men. 


Spanish engineering genius 


We have spoken of admiration, 
and We feel quite certain that you 
‘have understood the meaning of 
Our words. The acute genius and 
enlightened perseverance of your 
people have never failed to make 
themselves manifest, particularly 
in your field of specialization ; and, 
were it not to make use of stereo- 
typed phraseology, We could al- 
most say that they have conclusive- 
ly proved this point on the sea, on 
the land, and in the air, leaving 
inscribed there the names of a fore- 
runner like Isaac Peral, a praise- 
worthy inventor like Torres Que- 
vedo, and a man of intuitive talent 
like Juan de la Cierva. Is it not 
to such traditional ingenuity, in- 
deed, that we are today indebted 
for the broad-gage rails of the 
Spanish lines over which daily runs 
are made by your “Talgo,” the 
newest type of train which, tech- 
nical experts tell us, contains the 
immediate and simple solution to 
many problems of long standing? 
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Surmounting difficulties 


You are, nevertheless, fully 
aware of the grievous consequences 
which befell your chosen field as 
the result of, first, a cruel war, and, 
secondly, an international situation 
of inevitable repercussions in the 
world of industry; it is to overcome 
these drawbacks that you currently 
struggle, and numerous improve- 
ments—such as those which have 
only recently been made public— 
attest to the fact that your efforts 
in this respect are producing con- 
crete results. May you continue to 
progress along this road, and may 
God grant that on it, as on all the 
rest, the generous cooperation of 
other brotherly peoples will prove 
to be of invaluable aid in enabling 
you to bring to the Spanish popu- 
lace the service that you desire, 
demonstrating thereby that the an- 
swer to the problems which beset 
the world is not to be found in 
division but in union, not in mutual 
ignorance but in mutual compre- 
hension, and not in hatred but in 
love. 


Railroads and human solidarity 


A railroad network is not unlike 
a blood stream which provides all 
of its related members, tissues, and 
cells with food, heat, and life; 
when it reaches into the outlying 
regions of a country and, in an effi- 
cacious manner, establishes contact 
with neighboring networks, it is 
as if that same life were being in- 
fused into a much larger and a 
much more extensive body; as if it 
were, so to speak, being made 
available to all of humanity. To 
work in this field should, then, be 
considered an honor; and, to make 
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such sacrifices as may be deemed 
necessary in its name, a sacred 
obligation. It is, furthermore, in- 
cumbent upon you in the discharge 
of your duties, to maintain con- 
tinual contact with large groups of 
laborers, who expect from you ex- 
emplary behavior, paternal consid- 
eration, and that fraternal and 
friendly address which is, in all 
things, the mark of a good Chris- 
tian. 

For many reasons, therefore, do 
you merit Our special Benediction, 
which We wish wholeheartedly to 
impart to you for your works and 
intentions, for your families, for 
all those who are employed by 
Spanish railroads, and for that be- 
loved Spain which, as a whole, the 
Vicar of Christ always finds it so 
pleasing to bless. 


—Pius XII. To a Group of Spanish 
Railway Engineers. May 17, 1955. 


Railwaymen’s We very gladly re- 
Athletic ceive the filial hom- 
Association °%°: Gentlemen, 

which the Amicale 
Sportive des Cheminots du Sud-Est 
was good enough to pay Us in re- 
questing this audience. 

The program of your Congress 
has, this year, led you over the 
Alps, and you have for the first 
time chosen Rome as the place for 
your meeting. We are happy about 
the opportunity thus afforded you 
to enjoy the beauties of Italy and 
the friendly reception by your col- 
leagues of this country. We hope 
that the bonds of sincere friend- 
ship which already exist across the 
borders between members of the 
same organization may thereby be 
strengthened and that the mutual 
esteem and the services rendered 
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may further enhance the already 
frequent, easy and cordial rela- 
tions. 


Athletics and the home 


We are likewise pleased, Gentle- 
men, to see here the families of 
many of you, and We observe with 
pleasure that, far from being detri- 
mental to unity in the home, your 
Athletic Association does nothing 
but strengthen it. The wholesome 
diversion which athletics affords 
you, even though it keeps you away 
from home for a while, makes it 
possible for you to return home in 
better spirits and more relaxed. 
Physical exercise, discipline of the 
game and persistence in effort keep 
soul and body in a state of happy 
harmony, and everybody knows 
that moral well-being is thus great- 
ly benefitted. It is, moreover, an 
excellent way to acquire and re- 
tain - self-control, control over at- 
tention and reflexes, which are so 
necessary in your occupation. 


Railroads and the national 
economy 


The splendid line of work in 
which you are engaged does, in 
effect, require great qualities. Even 
more so than other public services, 
it entails heavy responsibilities 
since the economic life of the coun- 
try depends on its orderly opera- 
tion. If the railroads stop running 
for any reason, great trouble en- 
sues: basic commodities are quick- 
ly in short supply; certain indus- 
tries are promptly paralyzed; large 
numbers of workers become unem- 
ployed or cannot get to work; sup- 
ply lines of cities are jeopardized; 
and long-distance travel is rend- 
ered very difficult. If one considers 
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the normal operation of daily traf- 
fic, think how much occupational 
conscientiousness and how much 
vigilance it requires. The auto- 
matic control devices never fully 
take the place of the glance by a 
specialist or the competence of a 
chief who calculates and foresees. 


Important role for everyone 


The very importance of the or- 
ganization to which he belongs, 
makes the role of everyone more 
important. He is aware of the fact 
that he is a member of a large 
entity, that he benefits by its re- 
sources, that he participates in its 
collective life; he and all his col- 
leagues are interdependent, he is 
proud of their successes and sad- 
dened by their sorrows. When re- 
cently the press announced the re- 
markable performances of certain 
French locomotives, didn’t you all 
thrill with joy because those suc- 
cesses did honor to the great family 
of Railwaymen? 

Your Athletic Association is a 
branch of the Union Sportive des 
Cheminots Francais. We congratu- 
late and encourage such organiza- 
tions, for they seek to develop in 
their members an awakening to 
cultural values and to the problems 
and interests of other nations; in 
so doing, they facilitate, on an in- 
ternational plane, the sort of un- 
derstanding and more generous, 
more spontaneous cooperation of 
which the world today is so urgent- 
ly in need. 

May the Creator of all- that is 
good, Who has given mankind the 
great precept of charity, deign to 
accept the homage you pay Him 
every day by discharging your oc- 
cupational obligations in the serv- 
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ice of your country and of your 
fellow-citizens, and the homage 
which you intend to address to Him 
now by your contribution to the 
strengthening of the bonds of good 
understanding and _ brotherhood 
with your Italian colleagues. We 
pray that He may protect your 
families, yourselves, your associa- 
tons and that He may bless those 
who are dear to you. As a token 
of Our paternal benevolence, We 
wholeheartedly grant you Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


—Pius XII. To an Athletic Association 
of French Railwaymen. June 18, 1955. 


The This visit you pay 
Savings Us on the occasion 

of the meeting of 
Bank 


the Administrative 
Council of the International Sav- 
ings Institute, is particularly pleas- 
ant, gentlemen, and We thank you 
most sincerely for it. You repre- 
sent an ensemble of organizations 
which, for more than a century, 
have rendered, and continue to 
render, valued services in the eco- 
nomic and social life of your re- 
spective countries. 


Thrift and investment 


Is not the success of a nation’s 
savings banks and the volume of 
their operations one of the most 
manifest signs of its prosperity 
and of its willingness to work? The 
savings bank assumes in some way 
the function of a relay station be- 
tween the small investors, on one 
hand, who, by their daily, austere 
and persevering labor, have gained 
a modest holding, and, on the other 
hand, the state, the financial socie- 
ties, the enterprises which need 
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considerable capital to fulfill their 
economic functions. The dominat- 
ing concerns of the man who pos- 
sesses savings will naturally be to 
safeguard them, But it is impor- 
tant, on the other hand, for a coun- 
try to be able to use the resources 
accumulated by individuals but too 
widely dispersed to be of immedi- 
ate use for purposes of the general 
good. The savings bank is con- 
cerned precisely with the gathering 
of this money. By placing it 
thoughtfully and with the maxi- 
mum of guarantees, it provides a 
return for the owner, while at the 
same time assuring him of the 
prompt repayment of his deposited 
amounts. 


Need for public confidence 


Intelligent propaganda and the 
teaching of saving from school age 
are effective in assuring the gath- 
ering of funds. But the use of the 
capital thus obtained constitutes a 
delicate problem which may be 
solved in very different ways. 
Many factors enter into play in 
these determinations. These you 
must study carefully to avoid 
errors which would alienate the 
confidence of the depositors or de- 
feat the ultimate purpose of the in- 
stitution. 


Enriching the nation 


In furnishing credit to the state 
and to large industrial and finan- 
cial institutions, the savings banks, 
without doubt, contribute largely 
to the common good. But since they 
were founded to aid the laboring 
classes, they must also be con- 
cerned in the choice of their in- 
vestments with the direct advant- 
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ages that their depositors will 
draw from them. 

May they continue then, even 
more than in the past, to sustain 
and encourage the diverse forms 
of agricultural and professional 
credit, cooperatives, credit societies 
for the construction of homes, as 
well as all the institutions which 
are destined to promote individual 
initiative or small enterprises, by 
procuring the basic materials or 
the equipment which they need, so 
that thus they may be permitted to 
increase the return from their ac- 
tivity. In this way will be realized 
the fruitful collaboration of capital 
and labor, to the immediate profit 
of the workers themselves. The na- 
tional community will enrich itself 
by an increased production and by 
an effective use of all its healthy 
forces. 


Temporal and eternal capital 


We rejoice in advance, gentle- 
men, in the fruits of your meetings 
and in the improvements which the 
savings banks of all your countries 
will gain therefrom. May these 
agencies, so necessary in the eco- 
nomic life of nations, gain yet more 
in prestige and render themselves 
ever more useful to those who place 
their confidence in them. If the 
Divine Master advised men to lay 
up treasure, not for this fragile 
life, but for that which is not pass- 
ing, He also, on numerous oc- 
casions, recommended foresight, 


and will deign, We are sure, to ac- 
cord to those who will benefit from 
your efforts, the grace to use tem- 
poral goods in such a way as not to 
lose those that are eternal. To you, 
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to your co-workers, to those who 
are dear to you, We accord with all 
Our heart, Our Apostolic Blessing. 


—Pius XII. To the Administrative 
Council of the International Sav- 
ings Institute, May 16, 1955. 


The 
Good 


a: ae 
sketch sufficiently 
Adiiatadiintaices demonstrates how 
the Bank of Naples 
supports the effort to readjust the 
southern regions. To be successful 
it is certainly not enough to make 
abundant capital available; it is 
important also to know how to em- 
ploy it wisely, according to the sug- 
gestions of a sound, clearsighted 
financial policy faithful to the trust 
not to favor individuals to the dis- 
advantage of the common good. 


Soul of an economy 


A Bank such as yours is in fact 
the soul of an economy returning 
to life; it is expert at managing 
the funds at its command, and We 
know that it makes every effort in 
the different sectors where it inter- 
venes to preserve a balance that 
will support progress. It is neces- 
sary to prevent the precipitous 
path of development in one direc- 
tion from resulting in damaging 
stagnation in other fields or certain 
industries from being favored for 
reasons not justified by genuine 
necessity. 


Responsibility on all 


We are very happy in the real- 
ization that you are working with 
enthusiasm and dedication to as- 
sure the perfect functioning of the 
Bank and its different depart- 
ments. Each worker in some way 
shares the responsibility for the 
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total success. Integrity beyond 
every suspicion, which must char- 
acterize the exercise of your pro- 
fession, is not-an easy virtue. Those 
who handle money in the material- 
istic environment of contemporary 
society must be deeply conscious of 
their responsibility, deeply rooted 
in the spirit of honesty in order to 
be on guard against temptations 
from within themselves as well as 
from without. But you will find 
help in the comforting realization 
that your function is important to 
society and benefits the national 
community in numerous ways. We 
do not hesitate to believe that at 
those moments when your labors 
seem most burdensome you remem- 
ber the parable in which the Divine 
Redeemer illustrates the reward of 
the good administrator. Because 
he was faithful over a small thing, 
his master was prepared to trust 
him with greater ones. (cfr. Matt. 
25, 21.) 

May the Holy Spirit, Whom the 
Church invokes most especially 
during this liturgical season, in- 
spire in you the spiritual desire of 
and joy in the true good, which 
neither time nor men’s bad will 
have power to destroy, and may He 
grant you the reward of your dili- 
gent work. May God also make 
secure the fruit of your work by 
the temporal and more spiritual re- 
birth of the regions of the South, 
which are so dear to Us. Confident 
of this, and in token of the most 
abundant heavenly graces, from 
Our heart We give to you, your 
families, and your work Our fath- 
erly Apostolic Blessing. 


—An excerpt from Pope Pius XII’s 
address to the directors and’ staff of 
the Bank of Naples. May 29,.1955. 





_i 
A Sicilian peasant presents the Holy Father with a replica of a 
Sicilian horse cart (see note p. 148). 











The Christian Way of Life 
Among Workingmen 


Address of Pope Pius XII on Tenth Anniversary of A. C. L. I. 


Poco piu di dieci anni 


March 11, 1945, We received 

in audience for the first time 
the Catholic Associations of Italian 
Workers (A.C.L.I.). It was a 
critical moment, both in the his- 
tory of the Italian nation and of 
the working class of Italy. Be- 
loved sons and daughters, We 
know that you regard as a most 
memorable occasion that day on 
which you received the public rec- 
ognition of the Church. In the 
long centuries of its history, the 
*Church has always been attentive 
to the particular needs of each 
succeeding era; it has inspired 
the faithful to form themselves 
into particular associations to 
meet those needs. Thus, ten years 
ago did the Catholic Associations of 
Italian Workers come into exist- 
ence with the approval and bless- 
ing of the Vicar of Christ. 


J a over ten years ago, on 


Ite ad Joseph 


From the beginning, your As- 
sociations were under the power- 
ful patronage of St. Joseph. You 
could not indeed have a patron 
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better able to aid you in bringing 
into your everyday lives the spirit 
of the Gospels. As We pointed out 
at that time, (cf. Discorsi e Radio- 
messaggi, Vol. VII, p. 10), this 
spirit flows out to you and to all 
men from the heart of the God- 
man, the Savior of the world; and 
certainly no laboring man was 
ever more completely and pro- 
foundly imbued with this spirit 
than the foster father of Jesus, 
who lived so close to Jesus and 
shared with Him the warm inti- 
macy both of family life and of 
work. Thus We repeat to you to- 
day: if you desire to be close to 
Christ, “Ite ad Joseph’: “go to 
Joseph!” (Gen. 41, 55). 


Establish and extend the 
Kingdom of God 


One of the obligations of the 
Catholic Associations of Italian 
Workers is to develop in its mem- 
bers, in their families, and in all 
who live in the world of the work- 
ingman, an awareness of the pre- 
sence of Christ among them. You 
must never lose sight of your 
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primary objective, which is to 
preserve and strengthen the Chris- 
tian way of life among working- 
men. This purpose will not be at- 
tained by the mere execution of 
religious duties; you must also 
foster among your members a 
more profound appreciation of the 
doctrines of the Catholic faith; 
you must strive constantly for a 
deeper realization of the impor- 
tance of the moral order estab- 
lished by God and taught and in- 
terpreted by the Church in all that 
concerns the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the worker of our day. 

The efforts you have made to 
date, particularly the timely 
courses of instruction which you 
are now sponsoring, merit Our 
paternal blessing. We bestow Our 
blessing also on the priests and 
laymen who contribute their teach- 
ing abilities to your program. So 
great is the need of a systematic 
course of instruction, attractively 
presented and adapted always to 
local circumstances, that you will 
never be able to do too much in 
this direction. The basic purpose 
of your generous efforts is to es- 
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tablish and extend the Kingdom 
of God; We urge you therefore to 
take great pains in preventing per- 
sonal ambitions, or the rivalry 
among particular groups, from 
hindering or destroying the suc- 
cess of these efforts. The Catholic 
Associations of Italian Workers 
know that they will always have 
Our own support in their efforts 
to realize these ideals and to pre- 
sent to other similar organizations 
the example of a selfless enthu- 
siasm for the cause of Catholi- 
cism. 


An improved religious education 


The enemy of Christ has been 
sowing the seeds of discord among 
the people of Italy for all too long 
a time. There has not always and 
everywhere been a sufficient re- 
sistance on the part of Catholics. 
Particularly in the ranks of the 
working people, this enemy has 
done, and continues to do, all in 
his power to disseminate errone- 
ous concepts of the nature of man 
and the world he lives in and to 
spread false ideas of history, of 
the structure of society, and of 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, May 2-3, 1955. Italian text. Translation by 


John Mulholland. 


The ACLI (Catholic Associations of Italian Workers) is an organization aimed at 


safeguarding the Faith and realizing moral principles in the social field. It is not 
a trade union. Its members came to Rome from all parts of Italy to mark the 10th 
anniversary of the association's founding, to celebrate May 1 as a day for Christian 
workers, (in his address the Pope proclaimed the new liturgical feast of St. Joseph, 
Worker, to be celebrated on May 1) and to pledge themselves anew fo the social 
teachings of the Church and demonstrate their loyalty to the Holy Father. In their 
pledge they solemnly promised to help restore Christ ‘‘to our factories and fields.”’ 
After they had pronounced their pledge, they showered the Pope with literally 
hundreds of gifts, including a tractor, a fishing boat, a cheese, automobile tires, 
flowers, a motorcycle and a plow. 
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economics. Not infrequently the 
Catholic worker, lacking a solid 
religious formation, finds himself 
defenseless when faced with these 
false theories. Unable to offer a 
satisfactory answer, he many 
times permits himself to be led 
astray by these poisonous errors. 
Your Associations should there- 
fore make a sustained effort to 
improve the religious education of 
the workingman. Be strong in 
your conviction that in this way 
you are exercising that apostolate 
of the worker among workers 
which Our Predecessor of happy 
memory, Pius XI, advocated in his 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno (cf. 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 226). The religious edu- 
cation of the Christian, and par- 
ticularly of the workingman, is 
one of the foremost duties of the 
modern pastoral office. Just as the 
vital interests of the Church and 
of souls have required the insti- 
tution of Catholic schools for 
Catholic students, so too the genu- 
ine and penetrating religious in- 
struction of adults is a necessity 
“of the first order. In seeking this 
goal, you are going in the right 
direction. Carry on your work 
with courage and perseverance, 
and refuse to let yourselves be 
side-tracked by false principles. 


Church’s love for workers 


Beyond all doubt, these false 
principles are seriously at work. 
How many times have We declared 
and explained the love of the 
Church for the working class? Yet 
the malicious calumny that “the 
Church is aligned with capitalism 
against the workingman” is wide- 
spread! The Church, Mother and 
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Teacher of all men, has always 
been especially solicitous for those 
of her children who are in less 
fortunate circumstances. She has 
in fact contributed greatly to the 
genuine progress already made by 
various groups of workers. We 
ourselves, in Our Christmas mes- 
sage of 1942, declared that “The 
Church, impelled always by religi- 
ous motives, has condemned the 
various systems of Marxist Social- 
ism and continues to condemn 
them today, because it is both 
her duty and her’ enduring 
right to protect mankind from 
every trend and every influence 
which jeopardizes its eternal 
salvation. But the Church can- 
not be unaware, or lose sight of 
the fact, that the worker, in the 
effort to improve his lot, is bat- 
tling against a set of circum- 
stances which, far from being in 
conformity with the laws of na- 
ture, actually conflicts with har- 
monious order intended by God, 
and with the purpose He has de- 
signed for the material goods of 
this world. However false, dan- 
gerous, and reprehensible are the 
methods followed, who—and par- 
ticularly what priest or Christian 
—could remain deaf to the cry 
which is rising from the depths, 
and which, in the world of a just 
God, appeals to Justice and the 
spirit of Brotherhood?” (Discorst 
e Radiomessaggi, Vol. IV, pp. 336- 
337). 


Appeals and principles 


Jesus Christ does not wait for 
such social systems as ‘lay human- 
itarianism’, ‘non-materialistic so- 
cialism’, or others not derived 
from Him, to grant Him entrance 
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into the world of social problems. 
His divine kingdom, the kingdom 
of truth and justice, is. already 
present, even in areas of the world 
where the threat of class warfare 
is constantly increasing. For this 
reason, the Church does not limit 
itself to appeals for a more just 
social order, but points out clear- 
ly the fundamental principles on 
which it must be based. The 
Church urges the rulers of na- 
tions, their legislators, employers 
and management to put these 
principles into practice. 


Cooperation in public affairs 


At this point We wish to ad- 
dress a few special remarks to 
those who have been called “the 
disillusioned” among Italian Cath- 
olics. There are in fact many such, 
particularly among our more en- 
thusiastic and _ well-intentioned 
younger people. They are “dis- 
illusioned” because they expected 
that Catholic groups would be far 
more active in the public affairs 
of their country. 

We are referring not to those 
persons who are at times carried 
away by their own enthusiasm and 
lack a patient and stable sense of 
practical realities in estimating 
present and future situations, nor 
to those who have no understand- 
ing of the weaknesses of the or- 
dinary human being. We are 
speaking rather of those who, 
while recognizing the remarkable 
achievements already made in the 
face of the difficult conditions ob- 
taining in this country, nonethe- 
less complain bitterly that their 
own talents and abilities, of which 
they are fully conscious, have not 
been put to effective work. They 
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would undoubtedly find an answer 
to their complaint were they to 
study closely the program of the 
Catholic Associations of Italian 
Workers. This program calls for 
the active cooperation of even the 
unskilled worker in the develop- 
ment of the economic and social 
life of the country. Further, it 
asks that within every business 
enterprise each individual be sin- 
cerely accorded the status of a 
true co-worker. 


Fear of arbitrary rule 


There is no need to elaborate 
on this point, for We have already 
sufficiently stressed it on other 
occasions. But We wish to focus 
the attention of these “disillu- 
sioned” persons on the following 
fact: The individual human being 
cannot be given adequate security 
and protection against abusive re- 
strictions, cannot be enabled to de- 
velop his human personality freely 
within the limits of society merely 
by new laws and new institutions. 
All these are useless if the ordin- 
ary individual continues to live in 
fear of coming under the arbitrary 
rule of others. They are all in 
vain, unless the ordinary person 
is freed of the apprehension that 
he is subject to the whims of those 
who, as public officials, direct in- 
stitutions and organizations. Laws 
and institutions are of little worth 
if the ordinary man sees that in 
his daily life everything depends 
on influential connections which 
he, unlike some others, does not 
have; or if he suspects that behind 
the facade of what is called the 
State there lies concealed the ma- 
nipulations of powerful organized 
groups. 
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Energy and determination needed 


The participation of Christian 
groups in public affairs goes be- 
yond the enactment of just laws 
and the foundation of institutions 
suited to our times. Even more 
important than these is the setting 
aside of empty slogans and idle 
promises. The common man must 
feel that he is being given true 
support and encouragement in his 
legitimate demands and expecta- 
tions. You must seek to form a 
public opinion which will point 
out frankly and courageously, but 
without scandal-mongering, those 
persons and conditions which are 
not in conformity with just laws 
and institutions, or which malici- 
ously seek to conceal the truth. 
The cooperation of the ordinary 
citizen cannot be won merely by 
thrusting a ballot in his hand, or 
by other similar means. If he 
wishes to assume some partner- 
ship with the governing classes; 
if he desires, for the universal 
betterment of society, to make 
what contributions he can to the 
. fund of useful ideas and to aid in 
overcoming the selfishness of our 
world; then he himself must have 
the necessary interior energies for 
this; he must have an ardent de- 
termination to do his part in in- 
troducing into all public affairs a 
sound and healthy morality. 


The “open door” 


Some ten years ago, We ex- 
pressed great hopes for the work 
of the Catholic Associations of 
Italian Workers. Before you today, 
We repeat those hopes with re- 
doxbled confidence. In this move- 
ment of the working man, only 
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those persons will be truly disil- 
lusioned who focus their attentions 
exclusively on the immediate poli- 
tical scene, and on the maneuvers 
of the majority. Your work is 
now in a most important phase— 
the preparation of men for an ac- 
tive part in public affairs. Con- 
sequently, your immediate objec- 
tive is to educate and stimulate 
the true Christian workingman 
through your “social education” 
toward a constructive part in com- 
munity affairs and political life. 
It is also your task to uplift and 
better his general attitude and be- 
havior through your “social ac- 
tion” and your “social service.” 
Carry on therefore without falter- 
ing the work you have already 
begun. For through this work, 
you are opening to Christ an im- 
mediate entrance into the world of 
the workingman, and ultimately 
an entrance into all the other so- 
cial classifications. This is the 
fundamental “open door” without 
which every other “open door,” 
however interpreted, would be but 
an abject surrender of forces 
which call themselves Christian. 


Shepherd, Defender, Father 


Beloved sons and daughters who 
are assembled here in this sacred 
Square of St. Peter, and all you 
working people of the entire world, 
whom We lovingly embrace with 
a fatherly affection similar to that 
with which Jesus drew to Himself 
the multitudes who were hunger- 
ing for justice and truth, We wish 
you all to be assured that in every 
emergency you have at your side 
a shepherd, a defender, and a 
Father. 

Tell Us frankly, under this free 
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sky of Rome: are you able to rec- 
ognize among the many discordant 
and enticing voices directed at you 
from all sides, some seeking to win 
away your souls, some striving to 
deprive you of your human dignity 
as persons, others eager to de- 
fraud you of your legitimate rights 
as workers, are you able to recog- 
nize among all these who it is that 
now and always is your sure guide, 
your faithful protector and your 
true Father? 

Yes, beloved workers, the Pope 
and the Church can never cease 
from their divine mission of giving 
guidance, protection and love, par- 
ticularly to the underprivileged, 
who are all the more dear to Us 
because they are more in need of 
protection and help, whether they 
be workers or other social classes. 


Dignity of labor 


~~ This duty and obligation We, the 
Vicar of Christ, desire to reaffirm 
before you on this first day of 
May, which the world of labor has 
instituted as its own proper feast 
day. It is Our intention in so do- 
ing to bring all men to recognize 
the dignity of labor. It is Our hope 
that this dignity may supply the 
motive for the formation of a so- 
cial order and a body of law found- 
ed on the equitable distribution of 
rights and duties. 


Feast of St. Joseph, the Worker 


This day, therefore, May the 
first, which is here acclaimed by 
Christian workers, and has re- 
ceived, so to speak, its Christian 
baptism, will no longer be a stimu- 
lus of discord, hatred and vio- 
lence. Instead, it is now and will 
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be a recurring invitation to mod- 
ern society to work for the accom- 
plishment of a social peace which 
is still lacking. It is a Christian 
feast, then, which means that it is 
a day of rejoicing for the concrete 
and progressive triumph of Chris- 
tian ideals among the great family 
of labor. 

In order that the meaning of 
this be most vivid in your minds, 
and also to give some indication 
of Our gratitude for the many 
precious gifts brought to Us from 
every corner of Italy, We wish 
to announce to you Our decision 
to institute—as We in fact here- 
by do_ institute—the liturgical 
feast of St. Joseph the Work- 
er. We assign this feast day to the 
first day of May. Beloved workers, 
are you pleased with this Our 
gift? We are certain that you are 
indeed pleased, for the humble 
workingman of Nazareth not only 
personifies before God and the 
Church the great dignity of those 
who work with their hands, but he 
is also the constant guardian of 
yourselves and your families. 

With these good wishes on Our 
lips and in Our heart, beloved sons 
and daughters, and with the sure 
knowledge that you will hold sa- 
cred this day which has been so 
filled with holy determinations, so 
marked by hopes for the future, 
and so encouraging because of 
what has already been accom- 
plished, We call upon the Almighty 
to pour forth His choicest bless- 
ings upon you and your families, 
upon all those who are confined in 
hospitals and sanatoriums, upon 
your Associations and their noble 
activities, upon employers, upon 
Our beloved Italy, and on all the 
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whole world of labor;-which is so riched by you in obedience to the 
dear to Us. May there descend ancient command of God, Our 
from heaven upon this earth, fatherly and Apostolic Benedic- 
which has been cultivated and en- tion. 


Basis of unity 


. . . Where God is not beginning and end, where the order that reigns in 
His creation is not a guide and measure of the freedom and activity of every- 
one, unity among men cannot be achieved. The material conditions of life 
and labor, taken in themselves, and resting upon an alleged uniformity of 
interests, can never form the basis of the unity of the working class. Would 
not the attempt to build on such a foundation amount clearly to an act of 
violence against nature, and would it not serve merely to create new op- 
pressions and divisions within the human family, at a moment when every 
honest laboring man yearns for just and peaceful organization in private and 
public economy and over the whole range of social life? 


—Pius XII. To the Fifth National Eucharistic Congress, Brazil. Oct. 31, 1948. 











The Catholic Employer: His 
Mission as Citizen and Christian 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to Seventh National Congress of 
the Christian Employers’ Association of Italy 


Avete tenuto 


ELOVED sons, you have held 
at Naples, your seventh na- 
tional congress based on the 

theme “The Employer and the Fu- 
ture of the South.” Now you wish 
to inform Us of your labors and to 
ask Us to bless them. 

We gladly grant your request, 
persuaded as We are of the value 
of your deliberations and desirous 
that the fruitful exchange of views 
that has made your congress out- 
standing may inspire in you the 
firm determination to follow 
through to practical conclusions. 


Impoverishment of southern 
Italy 


For some years conditions in the 
southern regions of Italy have 
been a matter of deep concern to 
the public authorities of the coun- 
try. This vast and important part 
of the national territory has 
passed through all the stages of a 
continued impoverishment. Its 
generous people, so richly endowed 
in values of mind and heart, im- 
patient to exercise their activity 
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on a plane corresponding to their 
energies, were often kept in de- 
plorable economic conditions, drift- 
ing from poverty to unemploy- 
ment, which became daily realities. 

The latent injustice of this state 
of affairs has, We might say, 
weighed upon the whole nation. 
Therefore all those who feel the 
full importance of these social con- 
ditions and foresee the conse- 
quences—perhaps remote but of- 
ten fatal—of their lack of balance, 
have been greatly pleased with the 
public and private undertakings 
which, with a lively impulse and 
laudable determination, now strive 
to put an end to such conditions. 
The extent of the ills and the reme- 
dies to be applied to them were 
such that the intervention of the 
government, as the interpreter of 
the common will of the nation, was 
absolutely necessary. But in order 
that these efforts may attain the 
desired happy success, they require 
the collaboration of all citizens 
who possess considerable economic 
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resources. That means, in the first 
place, management. 

Beloved sons, you have well un- 
derstood that in a task so indis- 
pensable and of such social and 
moral import, Catholic employers 
have a serious duty to fulfill. We 
praise you for having included in 
the program of your congress the 
study of the mission of manage- 
ment in the economic readjustment 
of southern Italy. 


Private and state enterprise 


One of the essential points of 
Christian social doctrine has al- 
ways been the affirmation of the 
primary importance of private en- 
terprise as compared to the sub- 
sidiary function of state enter- 
prise. This is not to deny the use- 
fulness and the necessity, in some 
cases, of government intervention, 
but rather to bring out this truth: 
that the human person represents 
not only the purpose of the econo- 
my, but is its most important ele- 
ment. 


Train an elite 


Today more than ever before 
this thesis is the object of a wide- 
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spread debate in which people are 
arguing more with facts than with 
words. At this time your congress 
has undertaken to examine the 
means of improving, from an eco- 
nomic point of view, a large social 
group. Undoubtedly not every- 
thing has to be done from the be- 
ginning, since a large part of the 
task has already been done. But 
in many places the main effort has 
yet to be made. It must begin by 
dealing with basic matters: means 
of communications, housing, irri- 
gation and soil conservation, devel- 
opment of agricultural equipment, 
improvement of existing indus- 
tries and establishment of new en- 
terprises, technical training of 
workers and staffs and, above all, 
the training of an elite group of 
workers who will become among 
their fellow workers the artisans 
of social and cultural progress. 


Well-defined plan needed 


The words of the Gospel natur- 
ally come to mind: “Which of you, 
wishing to build a tower, does not 
sit down first and calculate™the 
outlays that are necessary, wheth- 
er he has the means to complete 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, June 6-7, 1955. Italian text. Translation re- 


leased by NCWC News Service. 


This national convention of the Christian Employers Association of Italy was held 





in Naples to study the role of private industry in the future development of southern 
Italy. About 400 delegates representing Christian employer groups from a number 
of countries including Canada came to Rome for this special audience with the 
Pope. The Holy Father pointed out the primary importance of private enterprise 
as compared with the subsidiary function of state enterprise. He then stressed the 
serious responsibility on the Catholic employer and his need for an active, working 
knowledge of Catholic social principles and for an intense spiritual life. The meet- 
ing and the Pope's talk were of special interest because of the $70,000,000 loan 
recently granted by the International Bank to develop southern Italy. 
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it?” (Luke 14, 28.) Here, indeed, 
it is not merely a question of in- 
vesting capital, of perhaps running 
great financial risks, but especially 
of putting into action a social idea, 
a concept of economy, of its laws, 
of its aims and of its limits. It is 
a question of directing a whole 
movement of progress according 
to a well-defined plan. These are 
the motives that justify your re- 
flections and your research and to 
which We willingly give Our sup- 
port and Our encouragement. 

The first thought of a Catholic 
employer when he sets about to 
solve such a problem should be 
that of going beyond the immedi- 
ate rudiments. Only on this con- 
dition will he be faithful to the 
principle which We have just re- 
called, that is to the maxims of 
Christian sociology concerning the 
transcendent value of the human 
person. 


National and international 
implications 

The questions that occupy your 
mind concerning the future of the 
south are first of all limited to a 
geographical area, a particular re- 
gion of Italy. But who does not 
see how much the entire nation is 
affected by it? It can be said that 
the economies of even other coun- 
tries in some way depend upon it. 
This is one reason for them to give 
their help to such a task of read- 
justment. Such highly desirable 
collaboration permits you to con- 
sider the problem from a less 
strictly national point of view and 
gives your labors a vaster and 
more significant scope. 
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True uplifting of people 


Moreover, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the social evolu- 
tion that economic progress will 
produce in the south. It is easy 
to imagine the obstacles and diffi- 
culties of those who for decades 
have had to resign themselves to 
a painful passivity and who are 
now being asked to change their 
way of life, to become interested 
in new enterprises and to take 
their fate actively into their own 
hands. But on this account one 
cannot stop in mid-stream and 
substitute for an old form of guar- 
dianship a new kind of subjection 
which, while freeing man from 
economic slavery, would impose 
upon him in exchange an even less 
bearable social dependence. 

This would happen if employ- 
ers, while working for the trans- 
formation of the south, were to 
subordinate its development to 
their own interests. From the very 
beginning it is necessary to be 
firmly convinced that the economic 
goal to which individuals and the 
state aspire hinges on a true up- 
lifting of the people, and therefore 
on the acquisition of their legiti- 
mate economic, social and cultural 
autonomy. Therefore, from the 
very beginning it is necessary to 
admit fully the rights of others, 
their just needs and their profound 
aspirations and to be willing to 
satisfy them adequately. 

This attitude binds anyone who 
cooperates in a noteworthy and 
disinterested effort. It is a condi- 
tion of the truly Catholic meaning 
of his action. Thus you have the 
opportunity of practicing equity 
and charity in an excellent man- 
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ner, because you give them a social 
dimension through which they be- 
come a proof of the Christian spir- 
it in the highest degree, a proof 
written in facts. By this very 
means you also render a con- 
siderable service to peoples par- 
ticularly open to spiritual values, 
to personal freedom, to the moral 
riches of family life and to the 
usefulness of the broadest social 
bonds that unite communities in 
city, region and nation. 


More than lip service 


Who could doubt that such a 
mission requires serious prepara- 
tion on the part of the head of a 
Christian firm? You yourselves, 
moreover, have touched upon this 
point in your discussions. Conse- 
quently, We shall limit Ourselves 
here to emphasizing the need for 
such an employer—if he really 
wants to do his duty—to live in- 
tensely the doctrine to which he 
pays lip service. This means that 
with heart and mind he must pene- 
trate its internal requirements and 
that he must submit himself to its 
generous inspirations. 

The teaching of the Church, 
which gives a clear formula of 
Catholic principles, runs the risk 
of being neither well understood 
nor applied unless it finds in the 
responsible head of a firm not a 
resigned and passive reception, 
but the fullness of an intense in- 
terior life, nourished by the sacra- 
mental sources of grace. It seems 
to Us that Christian social thought 
should be profoundly organic. Far 
from being built up solely by start- 
ing from abstract pronouncements, 
it ought to correspond with con- 
stant fidelity to the intentions of 
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Divine Providence as they are 
manifested in the life of every 
Christian and in the life of the 
community to which he belongs. 
The creative act of God that has 
launched the world into space nev- 
er ceases to kindle life with aston- 
ishing abundance and variety. In 
the individual as in society, the 
aspiration for betterment and for 
natural and supernatural perfec- 
tion calls for a continuous over- 
coming of self and often also for 
a painful detachment. To follow 
this rising path and to guide and 
draw others to it calls for hard 
work. We are happy to see that 
this does not discourage you and 
that you are ready to assume all 
the responsibilities deriving from 
your position in Christian society. 


Citizen and Christian 


Beloved sons, permit Us in con- 
clusion to express Our pleasure 
again that you have chosen as the 
theme of your congress a subject 
that indeed touches upon your pur- 
poses and interests, but which also 
concerns you even more as citizens 
and as Christians—as citizens 
aware of having to collaborate for 
the unity and prosperity of the na- 
tion and as Christians conscious of 
your co-responsibility in promot- 
ing the Christian religion and cul- 
ture among those who are your 
brothers and sisters in Christ. 
This twofold duty assumes in your 
case a concrete form in the “prob- 
lem of the south,” and you do not 
wish to withdraw from such a 
task. 

Perhaps employers were for too 
long a time accustomed to remain 
in the narrow circle of their own 
cares and their own economic pur- 
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poses and not to take an active in- 
terest in the common life of society 
and of the state. Perhaps this, 
even more than certain deplorable 
events, has given rise to and wide- 
ly spread the rumor that the econ- 
omy, or rather its managers, are 
the obscure power that from be- 
hind the wings directs everything 
upon which the fate of the people 
depends. 

Therefore, We congratulate you 
for your powerful action in public 
and for the public. Without doubt, 
you are among those whose work 
in this technical age has not di- 
minished but increased. Neverthe- 
less, it redounds to your advantage 
that you have dedicated your time 
during the days of your congress 
to public matters. Otherwise it is 
to be feared that today, when gi- 
gantic organizations have made 
and are making their weight felt 
in social matters, questions of pub- 
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lic life might be answered without 
your cooperation. Indeed, employ- 
ers also have the right to be heard 
and to have their competence— 
particularly suited to judge ques- 
tions serenely and to ponder the 
seriousness of the dangers—exer- 
cise its just influence. 

In this field We think especially 
of you, beloved sons. The theme of 
your congress gives Us assurance 
that you wish to be Catholic em- 
ployers in the fullest and noblest 
meaning of the word: men of eco- 
nomic affairs, but at the same time, 
upright citizens and Christians. 

With the fervent wish that your 
association may continue its con- 
structive work to the advantage of 
the nation and of other peoples, 
We beg for you the choicest heav- 
enly favors and grant you Our 
apostolic blessing with all Our 
heart. 


ee 














The Petroleum Industry 


and Human Relations 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to Delegates Attending 
World Petroleum Congress in Rome 


C’est la quatriéme fois 


ENTLEMEN: This is the 

fourth time since 1933 that 

you have held a world con- 
gress to examine the many scien- 
tific, technical and economic ques- 
tions that the continual develop- 
ment of the petroleum industry 
gives rise to. We gladly take this 
opportunity to tell you the interest 
We have taken in the documents 
concerning your labors, and to 
thank you for the honor you 
wished to show Us by your visit. 


Exchange of ideas 


The present expansion of the 
petroleum industry, the multiplica- 
tion of its outlets, the quality re- 
quirements that its products must 
fulfill make necessary periodic 
meetings such as this. Research- 
ers, technicians and administrators 
aim through personal contact, dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas, at 
speeding even more the progress of 
an activity inseparably bound to 
the march of modern civilization. 

Your congress certainly is out- 
standing for the wide scope of 
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matter it treats, for the number 
and quality of its participants and 
for the highly specialized talks 
given. We cannot point out all its 
aspects, and shall confine Our- 
selves to emphasizing quickly some 
of the results that have impressed 
Us. This does not mean, however, 
that We consider less important 
the many achievements which We 
must neglect here. 


Almost unlimited prospects 


It seems very strange today that 
at the beginning of the last cemfury 
petroleum owed its popularity to 
its therapeutic properties. Since 
then, the universal use of the in- 
ternal combustion motor in trans- 
portation and industry, the substi- 
tution of liquid fuels for coal, the 
manufacture of chemical products 
derived from petroleum, have 
opened up almost unlimited pros- 
pects for the petroleum industry. 


Production 


To meet the needs of consump- 
tion, it is first of all essential to 
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know how to find and mark out 
the (oil) fields with a minimum of 
uncertainty. To this the different 
systems of prospecting contribute: 
along with the necessary informa- 
tion supplied by geology, one cur- 
rently makes use also of geophysics 
data furnished by gravimetrical, 
magnetic, seismic and electrical 
methods. 

First applied to land, then to 
swampy regions and inland bodies 
of water, these methods are now 
used at sea. A specialized appara- 
tus permitted the locating of about 
40 fields in the Gulf of Mexico, 
where particularly wide use was 
made of this method of explora- 
tion. 

As far as the methods them- 
selves are concerned, the seismic 
techniques of reflection have been 
perfected and it is possible to ex- 
plore some areas until now out of 
reach, through simultaneous, mul- 
tiple explosions. Meanwhile, ap- 
paratus and equipment have been 
improved. Some say the electric 
surface methods deserve to be used 
more generally and that they are 
no less productive, provided they 
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are well understood and properly 
applied. 

The great depth to which wells 
must occasionally be drilled has 
led to fascinating theoretical 
studies pointed at surpassing the 
capabilities of present systems and 
materials. One envisions some sort 
of process not yet tested by experi- 
ence but which one hopes to be 
able to use later on, thanks to the 
developments of technique and of 
metallurgy. The method of direct- 
ed wells, starting from the sea 
coast, has made it possible to reach 
fields located under water a short 
distance from the shore. This type 
of installation required the crea- 
tion of new instruments and forced 
technicians to solve many practical 
problems. 


Refining 


In the refinement of crude oil, 
the aim has been to increase the 
yield of the catalytic cracking 
method. This has acquired consid- 
erable importance because, since 
the end of the war, the quantity 
of petroleum treated in this way 
has almost tripled. Regarding the 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, June 12, 1955. French text. Translation based 





on one released by NCWC News Service. 

This was an address to nearly 3,000 delegates attending the World Petroleum 
Congress in Rome. The Pope commented on the great increase in demand and uses 
for petroleum products and on the many technical advances the industry has made 
since the beginning of the last century. He then discussed management's respon- 
sibility in the ‘‘human relations" side of their industry, pointing out that industry 
should seek to fulfill the basic human needs of its employees. And what is true 
for the individual is also true for the nation, the Pope said, for there is a world 
character to economics, and privileged nations have duties toward less favored 
ones. Over and above economic conquest, he concluded, the moral elevation of 


humanity is a goal to be sought in a true spirit of individual and collective unselfish- 
ness. 
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most recent accomplishments of 
fluid catalytic cracking, the system 
most frequently used, one may 
point out the simplifying and per- 
fecting of devices to recover and 
circulate the catalytic agent, re- 
duction in size of containers, and 
consequently, an appreciable sav- 
ing in installation costs. Improve- 
ments in carrying out the process 
itself have led to an increased yield 
of gasoline and kerosene at the ex- 
pense of heavy oil. 

In order to analyze petroleum, 
spectrometrical methods are now 
used along with the techniques of 
physical separation. These meth- 
ods serve not only for the study of 
gases and gasoline but also for 
heavy oils, by means of various im- 
provements in laboratory equip- 
ment. 


Contribution of radioactivity 


Radioactivity also contributes 
toward solution of technical prob- 
lems of the oil industry. Immedi- 
ately after drilling, the rock beds 
can be identified by means of nu- 


. clear soundings using natural ra- 


dioactivity and induced nuclear 
radiations. 

Radioactivity-detectors are used 
for automatic control of industrial 
installations, while radioactive 
processes help to make a continu- 
ous chemical analysis of the pro- 
duct. 


Polyethylene 


Among the chemical products 
derived from petroleum, polyethyl- 
ene deserves particular mention. 
Discovered in 1933, it played an 
important role in the development 
of radar during the second world 
war. Its moderate cost and the 


combination of interesting proper- 
ties which make it useful for the 
greatest variety of purposes, above 
all in the manufacture of electrical 
equipment, have caused its annual 
consumption to rise to several hun- 
dred million kilos. 

In the field of practical applica- 
tion, We note the improvement in 
the performance of automobile mo- 
tors resulting from a more rational 
construction of the explosion 
chamber and the introduction of 
additives to the motor fuel in order 
to prevent the formation of de- 
posits. 


Human relations 


These few high points that We 
have emphasized can barely indi- 
cate the scope of the efforts made 
in order to meet the ever more 
varied and numerous needs which 
the oil industry must face. Never- 
theless they allow Us to call to 
mind the activity of many men 
whose fortunes are directly or in- 
directly linked to that of the indus- 
try, either because they are em- 
ployees or because they are affect- 
ed by the repercussions of the eco- 
nomic changes caused by the in- 
dustry. This fact invites reflection 
and makes clear the particular re- 
sponsibility of those who fill the 
role of management in this in- 
dustry. 

At the present hour when one 
notes more and more the prece- 
dence that social problems must 
take over merely economic ones, 
when efforts are made to promote 
“human relations” within business 
enterprises, no one has the right 
to limit himself to technical spe- 
cialization or administrative work. 

One section of your congress is 
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dealing with the training of per- 
sonnel and it has been fortunately 
emphasized that the concern of 
management is more and more 
with the men themselves who serve 
as its collaborators. It is impor- 
tant that these men put forth all 
their initiative on behalf of the em- 
ployer. But they will be led to do 
this only if industry first takes 
care to fulfill their basic human 
needs, which are not completely 
satisfied either by a just salary or 
even by the appreciation that is 
due their professional competency. 


World character of economics 


What is true of individuals also 
goes for collectivities. The natural 
riches of a region, a country, or 
a continent are destined not just 
for the economic profit of the few, 
but for the improvement of living 
conditions—first of all material 
but also and paramountly moral 
and spiritual—of the groups of 
human beings who must live by 
exploitation of the earth’s re- 
sources. The more and more ap- 
parent world character of eco- 
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nomics and of the duties that fall 
upon privileged nations toward 
less favored ones will have their 
effect on the division of the goods 
produced. Also We dare hope, gen- 
tlemen, that the cares inherent in 
the important tasks which are 
yours may not keep you from 
squarely facing this fundamental 
question, inevitably brought up 
whenever men get together to dis- 
cuss international problems. 


Moral elevation 


Thus you will contribute in a 
large measure toward assuring, 
more than economic conquests, a 
moral elevation of humanity which 
in the first place supposes the 
abolition of all individual or col- 
lective selfishness. 

May the Almighty God deign to 
support your work and to assure 
its success! May He bless you per- 
sonally, your families, your col- 
laborators and may He grant you 
His most precious favors. As a 
pledge of this, We give you Our 
Apostolic Blessing. 


x, 


Transforming matter 


... We who, notwithstanding the distance, live always in Our heart among 
Our children, bent by day and often by night in their indefatigable labor, 
see you, pottery workers, following with interest every one of the stages in 
the transformation of the material in your hands and under the action of fire, 
and each time beholding with affection the results obtained. And that is 
true for all of you, not only for those among you fashioning and producing 
such artistic marvels, such graceful forms, designs and metal-like images meant 
for the healthy and uplifting delight of the eye; but also for those whose 
industrial products, adapted to domestic use, enhance with harmony and good 
taste, with the brillance of their finish, the home for which they are destined. 


—Pius XIl. To a group of ceramists. March 27, 1949. 

















The Spiritual and Temporal 
Welfare of Workingmen 


Address of Pope Pius XII to Railroad Workers of Rome 


E’ancora vivo 


TILL vivid in Our mind is the 
memory of a great day whose 
significance will become ever 

clearer in the eyes not only of ad- 
vocates of Christianity, but also of 
her enemies. 

On the first day of May of this 
year, when We beheld 150,000 
workers in St. Peter’s Square all 
eager to reaffirm their belief in 
Jesus Christ and their complete 
trust in the Church, the thought 
came to Us that surely something 
new was in the air, something 
“clear and palpable for all that 
group. Indeed, something had hap- 
pened. The world of those who 
more than any others needed de- 
fense—both juridically and_ so- 
cially—until they gained greater 
awareness of their dignity as men 
and saw many of their rights 
gradually come to be recognized, 
was none the less the victim of a 
a cunning and divisive activity on 
the part of men eager to deceive 
the workers with false promises 
and pledged to draw them away 
from the practice of their faith 
and even to destroy that faith. 
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A true return 


Today signs are not lacking of a 
constantly improving state of af- 
fairs. This, though it does not 
justify a slowing down of effort 
and still less a ceasing to strive, 
does, however, feed the hope that 
better times are in store for the 
working classes. Hence, as We 
celebrated Mass this morning, 
while reading in the Gospel how 
the people crowded around (tur- 
bae irruerent) Christ to hear the 
word of God (Luke 5, 1), Our con- 
fidence grew stronger that such a 
scene symbolized the times which 
are coming and that the day 
should not long be delayed when, 
error overcome and the clearly de- 
fined Christian solution of the 
social problem revealed in its ful- 
ness, it will be possible to inaug- 
urate a true return of the ranks 
of labor to Christ Jesus, the only 
Master and Saviour. 


Instruments of salvation and 
holiness 


Precisely at this dawning of a 
trembling yet promising expecta- 
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tion and of renewed fervor a 
Chapel is being dedicated at the 
Central Station. It was to be de- 
sired that Jesus, living and truly 
present in the Eucharist, should 
not only watch in person over 
your cares and sorrows, your 
hopes and joys, but should be near 
each of you in your work, to rend- 
er you instruments of salvation 
and holiness. 


Important service of railroads 


Affectionately do We welcome 
you, beloved railwaymen of Rome, 
to whose alert intelligence and 
spirit of generous sacrifice is en- 
trusted the adequate functioning 
of one of the most important pub- 
lic services. 

How grand, truly, is your world 
of labor—in the Transportation 
Service from the station master 
down to the manual worker, the 
switcher; among travelling per- 
sonnel from the trainmaster to the 
controller, the conductor, the 
brakeman; in the maintenance de- 
partment from the machinists to 
the firemen and other workers as- 
signed to the overhaul and repair 
of locomotives and coaches; in the 
I.E.S. Service from the chief- 
technician to the electricians re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the 
lines, the sub-stations and tele- 
graph and telephone offices. 
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Preparation, duty, readiness 


Though it would be difficult to 
say what technical preparation, 
what sense of duty and readiness 
are demanded of each one of you, 
you can easily imagine the harm 
that would result through the 
carelessness of a single one of 
those charged with the great and 
small responsibilities of the sen- 
sitive and complex service of the 
railway. 

Probably the thought of this 
never occurs to the travellers who 
arrive in haste at the station and 
board the trains, full of confidence 
and security. 


But what would happen if the 
schedules were not kept, if the 
locomotives and coaches were not 
in order, if the signals were brok- 
en and the switches did not func- 
tion, if telegraph and telephone 
lines were down, to say nothing of 
the discontent of the passengers, 
of their varied and even contrary 
needs and desires, if the travelling 
personnel did not perform its 
duties with the necessary atten- 
tion and courtesy? 

Such inconveniences do _ not 
seem to occur in your service. 
Evidence of this, among other 
things, is the number of pilgrims 
who come to Rome and find every 
possible help and consideration 





Reported in Osservatore Romano June 27-28, 1955. Except for a brief phrase 
or two the translation is that released by Vatican Press Service. 

10,000 railroadmen attended this audience in St. Peter's Basilica. It was held 
the day after the blessing of a new chapel (to which the Pope alludes) in the lower 
level of Rome's new railroad station. The chapel, which is a project of the National 
Organization for Religious and Moral Assistance to Workers, will hold 150 persons 
and Masses will be offered there on Sundays and weekdays for railroaders and 


travelers. 
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from the employees of the vari- 
ous departments. May We be 
allowed to believe, dear sons, 
that you are particularly ready 
and attentive, seeing in every 
traveller a brother in Christ and 
a member of the great human 
family. 

Thus also your faith and your 
visible and filial devotion to the 
Vicar of Christ are among those 
signs—which We mentioned at the 
beginning—which presage a life 
more tranquil in God’s peace and 
brotherly love among men. 


The Whole and each Part 


1. Still, if at the sight of your 
great group We joyfully greet this 
renewal of the Christian working 
world, that does not lessen Our 
solicitude. For the Christian life 
of one nation is part of the’ Mys- 
tical Body of Christ and wherever 
the enemy moves to the attack he 
strikes the whole Body. This 
awareness of the common danger 
for Christian Italy should 
strengthen your determination to 
cooperate with all men of good will 
in combating the spirit of disunion 
and hatred among sections of the 
Italian people. 

Certainly no group may abuse 
this readiness and good will on 
your part. No true Christian can 
find fault if you unite in strong 
organizations to defend your 
rights—while remaining aware of 
your duties—and to arrive at an 
improvement in your conditions of 
life. On the contrary, precisely 
because the harmonious action of 
all groups in the state is a Chris- 
tian duty, no individual citizen 
ought to become a victim of the 
arbitrary act or tyranny of others. 
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You are therefore acting in full 
conformity with the Church’s 
social teaching when, by all means 
morally permissible, you vindicate 
your just rights. 

We said by all means morally 
permissible. It is unnecesary to 
remind you that acts of violence 
which damage the liberty and the 
goods of others are not even con- 
templated by true Christians. 
When, therefore, they use the 
power of their organizations to 
win recognition for their rights, it 
is essential that, in the first place, 
they use the means suitable for 
the negotiation of a peaceful 
settlement. Then, in particular, 
there must be taken into consid- 
eration whether the results being 
aimed at are in reasonable propor- 
tion to the damage which would 
result from force. That adds spe- 
cial weight to the responsibility 
of a class of workers such as 
yours, Christian railwayman, be- 
cause your work—as We have said 
—has a vital part to play in the 
economy of the whole nation. 


Be true Christians before all else 


2. There is yet another danger. 
Even you—as so many of your 
separated workers—might restrict 
your attention, your anxieties and 
your subsequent dedication to the 
problems of material life. There is 
in you another life, God’s own life, 
infused into your soul on the day 
of your baptism. To lose this life, 
to neglect it, not to be engaged in 
preserving the state of sanctify- 
ing grace, and to be satisfied with 
the thought, for example, that one 
is always faithful to Christian 
political principles, would be in- 
adequate and could lead to a dan- 
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gerous state of illusion. The truth 
is that you ought before all else 
to be in your deepest convictions 
true Christians. Attachment to 
Christian political principles is 
then a natural consequence which 
comes almost automatically. But 
some do not hesitate to believe and 
say that it is impossible—nay, that 
men ought not—to think of the 
soul so long as they have not suit- 
ably provided for the material 
needs of the body. 

Are We, perhaps, to take this 
as the meaning of the eternal 
words of Jesus Christ: ‘What 
does it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world, but suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” (Mark 8, 36). 
This saying inspired and sustained 
the martyrs of the Church in its 
infancy and the same teaching is 
still being given—by their shining 
example—by the confessors of the 
faith in those lands where men 
would wish to destroy God and, 
this being impossible, where they 
torture the bodies of those who 
remain faithful to Him. 

Material life, yes. But Jesus 
Christ, when teaching us to pray, 
made us ask for our daily bread 
after having asked that the will 
of the Heavenly Father be done 
(Matt. 6, 10-11). On the other 
hand, He Himself has undertaken 
to give the other things in abund- 
ance to all those who seek first 
the kingdom of God and its justiee 
(Matt. 6, 33). 


The modern pharisees 


We entreat you, beloved chil- 
dren, protect yourselves against 
the poisonous leaven of the mod- 
ern pharisees. Social action, yes, 
and in due season, with the full- 
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est possible union and determina- 
tion; but not action based on hat- 
red or that which, caring only for 
the material life, ignores or denies 
what is more excellent, the worth 
of the soul. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the Church, for in- 
stance, to see the settlement of the 
social problem, but certainly not 
in such a manner that at the same 
time souls go to their ruin. 


Bring back the separated 


3. A final word, beloved chil- 
dren, before We bless you and let 
you go. 

It is certainly a good thing to 
rejoice at the advantages already 
gained and it is reasonable to con- 
sider, as one takes pleasure in it, 
that it is a substantial victory. This 
is all the more true since in the 
winning of it you have not wished 
evil to anyone and are striving to 
contribute to the good of all. But 
it is also true that no one is fit 
for the kingdom of heaven who, 
having put his hand to the plough, 
looks back (Luke 9, 62). Reflect, 
dear children, on how many are 
still outside your ranks. You are 
certainly here in large numbers. 
Others, prevented by service, have 
had to be content to be present in 
spirit. But there are also those 
who, though able, were unwilling 
to come. Deceived by a malicious 
propoganda, they still believe— 
and how mistaken they are!—that 
the Church which loves them so 
tenderly wishes to obstruct them 
in their progress to a just im- 
provement of their lot. They fear 
to approach her and they fear to 
leave him who, on the contrary, 
cannot truly wish their good if 
he destroys in them peace with 
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God, if he turns love into hatred, 


and action, appropriate and just. 


for the defense of one’s own 
rights, into a bitter struggle. 

To these separated brethren 
speak with the strength of your 
conviction and of your example. 
Tell them that separation from 
Jesus Christ means only uneasi- 
ness and sadness, even though 
there may be material goods in 
plenty. Give them courage. Jesus 
Christ, Who worked miracles so 


The right to organize 
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that the crowds which followed 
Him should not remain without 
their necessary sustenance, does 
not wish them to go in want of 
bread. 

Thus may the grace of God and 
the good will of you all and of the 
other Christian workers scattered 
over all Italy hasten the coming of 
the day in which Jesus Christ will 
reign in your hearts and in the 
world. 


Because social relations is one of man's natural requirements and since it 
is legitimate to promote by common effort decent livelihood, it is not pos- 
sible without injustice to deny or to limit either to the producers or to the 
laboring and farming classes the free faculty of uniting in associations by 
means of which they may defend their proper rights and secure the better- 
ment of the goods of soul and body, as well as the honest comforts of life. 
But to unions of this kind, which in past centuries have procured immortal 
glory for Christianity and for the professions an untarnishable splendor, one 
cannot everywhere impose an identical discipline and structure which there- 
fore can be varied to meet the different temperament of the people and 


the diverse circumstances of time. 


—Pius XIl. Sertum Laetitiae. Nov. |, 1939. 

















Random Quotes... 


... The natural riches of a region, a country, or a continent are 
destined not just for the economic profit of the few, but for the 
improvement of living conditions—first of all material but also 
and paramountly moral and spiritual—of the groups of human 
beings who must live by exploitation of the earth’s resources. The 
more and more apparent world character of economics and of the 
duties that fall upon privileged nations toward less favored ones 
will have their effect on the division of the goods produced... . 
(See p. 162) 


We entreat you, beloved children, protect yourselves against the 
poisonous leaven of the modern pharisees. Social action, yes, and 
in due season, with the fullest possible union and determination; 
but not action based on hatred or that which, caring only for the 
material life, ignores or denies what is more excellent, the worth 
of the soul. It is of the utmost importance to the Church, for in- 
stance, to see the settlement of the social problem, but certainly 
not in such a manner that at the same time souls go to their ruin. 
[To the railwaymen of Rome; see p. 166] 


* * * 


While today, some persons are ever more fearful, even to excess, 
of personal risk, and look for security even at the cost of independ- 
ence, you remain faithful to your vocation [farming] which, in a 
special way, is and will be at all times exposed to risk. But it is 
exposed to risk precisely because it is the model—at present in- 
sufficiently recognized—of human effort, an effort which always 
gives to the life of nations the guarantee of continuance and fruit- 
fulness. (See p. 174) 
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~~ Accident Prevention in Industry 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to the First World Congress 
on the Prevention of Industrial Accidents 


En vous accueillant 


E WELCOME you here, 
gentlemen, as participants 
in the first World Congress 

for the Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents. And in so doing We re- 
call the month of November of 
last year, when We had the pleas- 
ure of receiving, at Castelgandolfo, 
the members of the Administra- 
tive Council of the International 
Labor Organization. At that time, 
We warmly congratulated that 
body on its great contribution to- 
wards the development of social 
legislation in many countries, and 
on its ardent dedication to the 
study of current problems having 
to do with the relations between 
employers and workers. One of 
these problems, arising from the 
continued development in mechan- 
ization, is that of an increase in 
the number of industrial accidents. 
This is particularly noticeable 
since the last war. In order to 
study this problem the Ente Na- 
zionale di Prevenzione deli Infor- 
tuni sul lavoro, with the collabora- 
tion of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, has invited you to this 
congress. We are deeply touched 
by the homage you desire to render 
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Us, and gladly take this oppor- 
tunity to express to you Our most 
sincere congratulations and en- 
couragement. 


Coordination needed 


For several decades now, the 
struggle against industrial acci- 
dents has been carried on energet- 
ically with the assistance of spe- 
cialized technical organizations. 
There is here discernible one of the 
most fortunate consequences of the 
impetus given during the last cen- 
tury, and constantly reinforced 
since then, by so many generous 
men who were anxious to better 
the material and moral conditions 
of the workers, and whose efforts 
Our predecessors, Leo XIII and 
Pius XI, sustained and directed by 
means of their social encyclicals. 
Important associations have been 
formed which, often with the sup- 
port of public authority, strive to 
stimulate the efforts of scientists, 
experts and all persons having a 
position of responsibility in regard 
to safe and hygienic working con- 
ditions. But it becomes more and 
more evident that dispersal of 
strength must be avoided, that the 
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results of experience and research 
in different fields must be pooled, 
that undertakings must be coordin- 
ated with the widest possible in- 
ternational extension. Such is the 
purpose of this World Congress, 
which convokes at its sessions rep- 
resentatives of the preventive or- 
ganizations of the member States 
of the International Labor Bureau. 


Many factors 


You have set down in your pro- 
gram certain subjects for report 
and discussion. We particularly 
note among these subjects the 
study of the work and functioning 
of safety committees, the respon- 
sibility of the makers to render ma- 
chinery safe, the human factors, es- 
pecially professional selection and 
training, and the problem of inter- 
national collaboration in safety 
matters. These are no doubt gen- 
eral themes, but they require par- 
ticular solutions and needed to be 
broached in this first World Con- 
gress. 


Prudent and imprudent risks 


Without losing sight of the part 
played by technical factors in the 
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prevention of industrial accidents, 
factors which differ according to 
the various industries, it was 
proper to emphasize a more deli- 
cate aspect, namely, the interven- 
tion of human motives. Your ef- 
forts, in fact, are a prolongation of 
the unending attempt which man 
has made from his very origin to 
dominate matter, with its blind re- 
sistance, with its baffling, some- 
times sudden and terrible reactions 
directed towards whoever tries to 
insert it more completely into the 
framework of his inventions. 
Every human work entails a cer- 
tain risk, whether physical, eco- 
nomic or moral; this risk may, or 
even must, be accepted, when it 
does not pass the limits set by pru- 
dence. Indeed, man finds a power- 
ful psychological stimulus in this 
sort of challenge. On the other 
hand, however, no one may, with- 
out serious reasons, compromise 
his own health or that of his fel- 
lows, risk his own life or that of 
others. And yet how much impru- 
dence, how much culpable negli- 
gence, how many risks deliberate- 
ly increased, occur as a result of 
the sole desire of avoiding the eco- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, April 4-5, 1955. French text. 


Translation 


based on one released by Vatican Press Service. 
Nearly 800 delegates from 34 countries attended this first World Congress on 





the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. It was held at Rome and the delegates 
were received in special audience by the Holy Father. Tracing the history of the 
struggle against industrial accidents, the Holy Father in this address points out the 
impetus given to the movement by the papal encyclicals. He discusses various as- 
pects of the problem and stresses the important role played by the subjective dis- 
positions of the workers. The specific problem of industrial accident prevention will 
only find complete solution, the Pope stated, when it is ‘‘reinserted into a general 
plan, which takes all aspects of the worker's life into account, and satisfies all his 


lawful desires.” : 
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nomic charges and material sacri- 
fices presupposed by every applica- 
tion of safety measures? The line 
of least resistance in this case 
is the same for all: in order to 
avoid waste of time and to increase 
production and profit, or even 
simply to save oneself an unpleas- 
ant psychological effort, all vigil- 
ance is relaxed, and sometimes 
even the most elementary precau- 
tions are neglected. 


Every man’s dignity 


If, however, we consider recent 
social evolution and reflect a little, 
it is easy to perceive the real good 
and utility of such an effort. No 
one nowadays denies the part 
played in the worker’s productivity 
by his subjective dispositions. Non- 
recognition of the physical, affec- 
tive and moral requirements of the 
human being ends by embittering 
him and turning him against those 
who despise his personal dignity. 
How can the interest each man has 
in his work, and the professional 
conscience which impels him to do 
it perfectly, how can these subsist, 
when there is constantly imminent 
the threat of an accident which 
would deprive the individual and 
his family of that salary on which 
their material sustenance de- 
pends? Even on economic grounds 
alone, such reasons suffice in them- 
selves to arouse in employers the 
will to assure their workers of sat- 
isfactory safety and hygienic con- 
ditions. 


“The complete man” 


Among the means of a general 
order which are utilized for this 
purpose, it is certain that profes- 
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sional selection and training, to- 
gether with the perfecting of work- 
manship, occupy a leading place. 
This fact is clearly manifested by 
the increased frequency of acci- 
dents among immigrant workers, 
who are set to industrial tasks for 
which they have not been prepared 
by long apprenticeship, nor even 
by family or regional traditions. 
When considered from this point 
of view, the question appears in its 
vast extension, and reveals one of 
its typical characteristics: the 
specific problems of industrial ac- 
cident prevention will only find 
complete solution when re-inserted 
into a general plan which takes all 
aspects of the worker’s life into 
account, and satisfies all his law- 
ful desires. The application of 
measures of a technical nature will 
thus be facilitated, and will pro- 
duce assured results such as 
neither force nor other external 
means of persuasion could obtain. 

These rapid considerations suf- 
fice to illustrate the complexity of 
the tasks facing preventive organ- 
izations. How much patient re- 
search, skill, and cooperative spirit 
are required in order to solve the 
theoretical problems! And how can 
we describe the many obstacles 
which impede the application of 
safety devices! These difficulties 
are often attributable to the very 
parties concerned, who do not un- 
derstand the purpose of what is 
asked of them or the tragic conse- 
quences of actions forbidden to 
them, or else, while not denying 
the necessity of the rules laid 
down, gradually tire of observing 
them, so that their good will needs 
to be unceasingly stimulated. 
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Model and strength 


With a view to keeping en- 
kindled the ardor which urges you 
to study these problems and foster 
their solution, you set before your- 
selves, gentlemen, the noble aim of 
rendering a social service which in 
our time is indispensable. Your in- 
tention, in its temporal domain, is 
related to that of the Church and 
of its Divine Founder, Whose life 
and death were consecrated to suf- 
fering mankind to apply a remedy 
to its ills. Just as it is Christ alone 
Who, by showing forth the hope- 
ful light of redemption, alleviates 
the many miseries and disabilities 
weighing upon the human race, it 
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is in Him also that must be sought 
that interior strength so necessary 
to whoever is inspired by His ex- 
ample and desires to continue 
among modern men the beneficent 
action that was His. The solemn 
commemoration of this week will, 
We are sure, suggest to most of 
you those dispositions of soul 
which will sustain you in your 
task, so often difficult and thank- 
less. 

As a pledge of the divine assist- 
ance which We invoke upon you, 
your families, your fellow-workers 
and all those who are dear to you, 
We impart to you from Our heart 
Our Apostolic Benediction. 
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Guiding principles 


We are sure that you, Gentlemen (U.S. delegates of the International 
Labor Organization), will agree that any organization for improving the con- 
dition of the working man will be a mechanism without soul and hence with- 
out life and fecundity, unless its charter proclaims and effectively prescribes 
first, respect for the human person in all men, no matter what their social 
position; secondly, acknowledgment of the solidarity of all people in form- 
ing the human family, created by the loving omnipotence of God; thirdly, 
the imperative demand on society to place the common good above per- 


sonal gain, the service of each for all. 


—Pius XI|. To United States’ Delegation to International Labor Organization. 
July 16, 1947, 











Farming: Model of Human Effort 


Discourse of Pope Pius XIl to the Italian National Federation of Farmers 


Eccovi convenuti 


OU, dear children, have come 

here to Rome, representing 

farm owners of all parts of 
Italy, to ratify in union your pro- 
posal to carry into effect the 
Christian ideal of your noble oc- 
cupation. Three times already We 
have been able to address you, to 
give you Our encouragement and 
blessing. Today We receive you 
with pleasure and, looking upon 
this large representative group, 
We think also of all those who 
were unable to accompany you— 
some two and a half million agri- 
cultural workers whom your Na- 
tional Federation unites in more 
than 10,000 sections. To all We 
send Our greetings, and We recall 
with a father’s gratitude the im- 
mense accumulation of toil, enter- 
prise and daily courage amidst 
difficulties of every kind, which 
makes of your class one of the 
most substantial social and moral 
supports of the nation. 


Harmony with Catholic social 
doctrine 


The vast membership of your 
federation would be enough by it- 
self to show its importance and 
to mark it out as the most in- 
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fluential professional organization 
in this field. Because you are re- 
sponsible for more than 60 per 
cent of the nation’s agricultural 
produce, how could you fail to 
exercise a profound influence on 
the economic life of the country? 
We are pleased to offer you Our 
congratulations,—all the more so 
since your work is in accord with 
the principles of Catholic social 
doctrine. These are the principles 
which respond most completely to 
human life, both in its natural and 
its supernatural aspects, and 
which give rise to the search for a 
solution of the problems emanat- 
ing from the rapid development 
of economics and the general con- 
ditions of human society. In such 
a way, with the strength born of 
daily endurance, you contribute— 
within the rule of, and in respect 
for, the established customs—to 
the building of a world less harsh, 
less saturated with materialism, 
less a slave to the constant seeking 
of mere personal advantage. 


Wider horizons 


You know well that this ideal is 
difficult to put into practice and 
that the path to be followed will 
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yet be long and sometimes painful. 
But if you cast a glance at the 
road traversed from the birth of 
your federation in 1944 until to- 
day, you will find very many rea- 
sons for encouragement. Although 
your continuous increase in mem- 
bership is especially striking, still 
more remarkable is the progres- 
sive extension of your organiza- 
tion and its activities. It answered, 
then, a true need and, having 
grasped the true desires of the 
farmer, it did not fall short of its 
promises. Perhaps one of the more 
outstanding services which it has 
rendered its members has been to 
make them fully aware of the part 
that concerns them in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. It has in- 
vited them to free themselves from 
a “local loyalty,” sometimes rather 
tenacious and easily understand- 
able in the worker on the land, 
who is strongly attached to his 
own earth and not easily led to 
lift his gaze to wider horizons. 


Social duties of the just man 


For a social group as consider- 
able as yours, and engaged in so 
fundamental a sphere of produc- 
tion, it is essential to keep in 
touch with the fluctuation of opin- 
ion and with the main stream of 
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ideas which are directing the de- 
velopment of the country. It is 
essential to exercise a useful in- 
fluence on them not with the sole 
object of drawing particular ad- 
vantage therefrom but for the 
gegeral good itself. Indeed, it is 
not enough to have just principles 
nor to apply them to the limited 
circle of one’s personal life. On the 
contrary, it is necessary to spread 
them within one’s environment, to 
make them of advantage to others 
also, and to show clearly the worth 
and the strength of the national 
interest. Your organization, by 
giving strength to the sense of 
solidarity among farm-owners, 
brings to their activity an in- 
creased efficiency and a breadth 
which are justified by the lofty 
virtues of their familiar traditions 
and their attachment to their na- 
tive soil. 


Model of human effort 


While today, some persons are 
ever more fearful, even to excess, 
of personal risk, and look for se- 
curity even at the cost of inde- 
pendence, you remain faithful to 
your vocation which, in a special 
way, is and will be at all times ex- 
posed to risk. But it is exposed to 
risk precisely because it is the 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, May 19, 1955. Italian text. Translation based 


on one released by Vatican Press Service. 


In Italy, the National Federation of Farmers has more than two and a half million 
independent farmers among its members. Of these, about 35,000 assembled in 
Rome for this audience with the Holy Father. 

In his allocution to the group, His Holiness pointed out the immense contribution 
of farming families to the moral, economic and social life of the nation. He com- 
mended his listeners also for their courage and fidelity in following so hazardous 
a vocation which he called, ‘‘the model of human effort.” 


























FARMING 


model — at present insufficiently 
recognized—of human effort, an 
effort which always gives to the 
life of nations the guarantee of 
continuance and fruitfulness. 

Doubtless it is not Our office to 
publish in detail all the positive re- 
sults achieved through the work of 
the federation over almost a dec- 
ade. Nevertheless We take pleas- 
ure in mentioning at least some 
points of special significance. 
There is, for example, its work in 
the field of contracts, in the mat- 
ter of tax reduction, in social bene- 
fits with the extension to farm 
owners of insurance against ill- 
ness and, with the proposed law, 
against disability and old age. And 
in the technical and economic 
sphere action has been undertaken 
for the stabilization and protec- 
tion of produce in times of emer- 
gency. 


Youth program 


But rightly were you unwilling 
to limit your activity to purely 
economic matters, for the basic 
problem of the farm family has 
constantly come up for your con- 
sideration. In Our discourse to the 
federation on February 22, 1952, 
We said: 

“Take care... to win over rural 
youth. Show an affectionate inter- 
est in these young people; form 
them and by special training ready 
them for their duties as farmers. 
Lead them to a broader and deep- 
er spiritual and social outlook”’ 
Discorsi e Radiomessaggi vol: XIII, 
p. 482). 

With filial loyalty you listened 
to those counsels and now you can 
direct young farmers’ toward 
courses of professional and syn- 
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dical training which will equip 
them later on to fulfill their noble 
task with competence and with the 
assurance that they are equal to 
their social responsibilities. But 
within the farm family woman al- 
ways has, in addition to her role 
of wife and mother, a part more 
or less important in the work it- 
self. A farmers’ union should note 
this and strive to get rural wom- 
en to take part in the life of the 
union. You can already view with 
satisfaction the fruit of your ef- 
forts concerning this point. 

In thus making the family the 
foundation of your economy you 
will be able to overcome the great 
temptation of our time, to which 
so many yield. That is the temp- 
tation to regard a higher living 
standard and constantly increas- 
ing productivity as the fulfillment 
of man’s desire for prosperity. 
For even in the economic field the 
family stands for what is lasting, 
for what assures the continuance 
of future generations. Mere abun- 
dance of goods at low prices, the 
mere lightening and lessening of 
the strain of work are doubtful 
benefits, as they do not remove 
anxiety for the future; rather they 
increase it, in as much as they 
arouse inordinate desires, and 
never satisfy man. 


Assistance to new land-owners 


Attention should also be called 
to the institutes founded by the 
federation for the professional 
training of farmers, to help the 
formation and development of 
small estates and to help the farm- 
er in carrying out the points pro- 
vided for by law. Finally, as many 
families of farm-workers have 
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recently received or soon will re- 
ceive a bit of land through the land 
reform, it has seemed necessary 
to give them moral and technical 
support which will ease their 
period of transition. Consequent- 
ly a national federation of small- 
property owners has been insti- 
tuted which, among other things, 
promotes the development of co- 
operatives, a powerful instrument 
for the preservation and progress 
of the new rural communities. The 
field of agrarian economy, thus 
broadened, will then help, to- 
gether with other measures, to 
strengthen the internal commerce 
of the nation and therefore to pro- 
vide industrial production with a 
support, the security of which is 
unsurpassed and the necessity of 
which is becoming ever more clear. 

We hope that this review, al- 
though rapid and incomplete, of 
the many activities of the Nation- 
al Federation of Farmers may be 
for you an encouragement and a 
promise. An encouragement, be- 
cause in a short time you have 
obtained results which show a 
serious spirit of collaboration and 
a common determination to better 
substantially the living conditions 
of the farmer. Is it not consoling 
for each of you to know that you 
are not alone in making this effort 
but are part of a vast, solid, well- 
directed organization, animated 
with a dynamism that has given 
proof of its efficiency? 


A look at the future 
What a motive for trust in the 
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future! What happy anticipation 
accompanies you on your journey! 
If you remain faithful to your 
principles, your activities will in 
the course of time take on an even 
wider scope. New opportunities 
will be offered you to increase 
assistance through unions, to mul- 
tiply the occasions for each of you 
to contribute to the good of all, 
to revivify the active love of one’s 
neighbor, Christian charity, which 
brings warmth and life every- 
where. 

The Lord will not fail to help 
you, to inspire you with the cour- 
age and the perseverance which 
overcomes every obstacle. In pros- 
perity as well as in adversity pre- 
serve always a vivid sense of 
gratitude to God. Is He not the 
Author of every good, the Dis- 
penser of the most humble earth- 
ly realities, without which man 
could not live, as well as of the 
most sublime gifts of soul and 
heart? In such wise, even if dedi- 
cated to labors not adorned by ex- 
ternal splendor, your personal, 
family and social life will be ele- 
vated to the dignity that surpasses 
all others, the dignity of children 
of the Heavenly Father, to Whom 
you can and should entrust your- 
selves without reserve. 

May Divine Providence guide 
you and pour His favors upon you, 
upon your families and all those 
dear to you. As a pledge of these 
graces and as a testimony of Our 
paternal affection, We impart to 
you from the depths of Our heart 
Our Apostolic Blessing. 

















Christian Workers 


Two letters of Pope Pius XII . . . One to Father Hermann Joseph Schmitt 
and Mr. Joseph Gockeln . . . The other to the Most Rev. Konrad Landers- 


dorfer, O.S.B., Bishop of Passau. 


No To Our beloved 
W orldl sons, the Reverend 

- . Father Hermann 
Humanism 


Joseph Schmitt, 
and Joseph Gockeln, delegates of 
the “Fédération Internationale des 
Mouvements Ouvriers Chrétiens” 
(International Federation of 
Christian Workingmen’s Move- 
ments). 

We were particularly interested 
in the information contained in 
your letter of April 30, that the 
“Fédération Internationale des 
Mouvements Ouvriers Chrétiens” 
is planning to hold an interna- 
tional congress in Diisseldorf, the 
- first such gathering since World 
War II. 

We, like Our predecessor Pius 
XI of revered memory, welcome 
the activities of national associa- 
tions of Catholic workers on an 
international level. We would feel 
gratified if the Diisseldorf meet- 
ing would succeed in further stim- 
ulating and broadcasting the real- 
ization that such cooperation is 
both necessary and useful. 


Supra-national organizations 


Supra-national forms of organ- 
ization are steadily spreading to 


a great variety of fields of en- 
deavor, partly through govern- 
ment example, partly through pri- 
vate initiative. Even those who 
may have reason to fear the dan- 
ger of a topheavy organizational 
overgrowth on this level must al- 
ways strive for the strongest pos- 
sible influence of Christian 
thought and action. Here then is 
a necessary task for you to ac- 
complish in the best interests of 
the Church and of the Christian 
working population, by direct or 
indirect action within the compass 
of official and unofficial supra- 
national organizations. 
Furthermore, only through in- 
ternational cooperation are we 
able to gain accurate insight into 
the situation and the needs of 
Christian, particularly Catholic, 
men and women, who must work 
for an employer. There can be no 
doubt that this picture is much 
more varied and diversified than 
at the time of the encyclical Rerum 
novarum. The reason for this, 
well-known to you, is chiefly the 
disparate economic growth of 
various countries, especially in 
their industrial development, but 
also in their agriculture. Your 
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“International Federation” will be 
able to shed light on this picture 
through the exchange of informa- 
tion and through its own research, 
and thus render service to the 
Church whose social teaching is 
not only to furnish guidance for 
activities of practical life but also 
to gain new insight from the prac- 
tice. This is also the proper meth- 
od, in our day, as regards care 
of souls. 


Leadership and counsel 


The need to think of the work- 
ing people in the so-called unde- 
veloped countries, as you yourself 
mention in your letter, is undoubt- 
edly already at hand. Your work 
on an international level will en- 
able you to give effective help so 
that the Catholic workers in those 
countries receive their equitable 
share of consideration and do not 
fall victim to un-Christian tenden- 
cies. We are not only thinking of 
help of a material kind, but of 
supplying capable leadership per- 
sonnel, of providing the bishops 
with advice and counsel, and of 
supporting the efforts of qualified 
priests and laymen. For this part 
of your endeavors we particularly 
pray the protection of Divine 
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Providence, to smooth your task 
at all points, and to bring it suc- 
cess. 

Even where the need for your 
international organization is not 
directly apparent, a great benefit 
will derive nevertheless from it. 


Zeal for common good 


May the vision of Catholic 
workers united on an international 
level especially attract and inspire 
your young people. From many 
countries the complaint is heard 
that young persons, when they 
feel fairly secure in their own im- 
mediate personal requirements, 
usually of a material kind, are not 
very receptive to the problems and 
urgencies of a general nature. 
They hold aloof. But certainly it 
is inconceivable that they could 
not be made to respond. They 
must not fail now, just when so 
many social aspirations of the 
working people are becoming a 
reality. May your international 
union stimulate the zeal of the 
youthful worker for the Catholic 
cause and its radiation into every 
corner of life, and find ways and 
means to broaden his spiritual 
horizon. 





Both the above letters were written in German. Translation of the first is based 
on one by the Language Service Bureau; the second translation is by John Mul- 
holland. The letter to Father Schmitt and Mr. Gockeln was reported in Osservatore 
Romano on May 20-21, 1955, and the letter to Bishop Landersdorfer, O.S.B., on 


May 28. 


The Kolping Society was founded in Cologne one hundred years ago to provide 
housing and spiritual guidance for working youth. It now has a membership of 
about 300,000 throughout the world. Occasion of the first letter was the Congress 
of the International Federation of Christian Workingmen's Movements, which took 


place in Disseldorf. 
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Personal responsibility 


Your international federation is 
to Us a guarantee that wide sec- 
tions of the Catholic working pop- 
ulations can agree on a common 
program for molding the state and 
society. Justice and charity are suf- 
fering almost everywhere in the 
personal relations of men, because 
there has been too much organiza- 
tion or not the right kind at the 
right place, and this has happened 
in the very name of justice and 
charity. This runs counter to the 
social teachings of the Church. 
Organization should not stifle the 
personal conscience and sense of 
responsibility. The smaller social 
organisms should be kept going 
and be revivified. The grass roots 
of human responsibility for attain- 
ing men’s common goals must 
have room to grow. When this is 
done, the state, too, will be able 
to depend on citizens who know 
how to exercise their voting rights 
judiciously, and on legislators who 
will not bend like reeds before 
every vicissitude or accident or 
selfish motivation. 


No worldly humanism 


If you and your organization 
will move unitedly in this direc- 
tion, the Church and with her, 
human society will have gained a 
great deal. You will then be work- 
ing according to a practical pro- 
gram which is guided by Divine 
Order and not by a worldly hu- 
manism or socialism, whatever 
name or disguise they may wish to 
give it. 

We pray God’s Favor and Grace 
upon your meeting and upon its 
deliberations and resolutions, and 
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as token thereof, send to all from 
the fullness of Our heart the 
Apostolic Benediction requested. 
Given at the Vatican, the 8th 
day of May, 1955. 
—Pius XII. Letter to Father Hermann 
Joseph Schmitt and Mr. Joseph 
Gockeln, delegates of the Inter- 


national Federation of Christian 
Workingmen’s Movements. 


May 8, 1955. 
The To Our venerable 
Thoroughly brother Konrad 
Catholic Landersdorfer, O. 
S. B., Bishop of 

Man 


Passau: 

On the approaching feast of 
Pentecost, your see-city will be 
host to the centennial celebration 
of the Kolping Society. The mas- 
ters and journeymen in this soci- 
ety from all the German-speaking 
lands of Europe will assemble for 
the dedication of their new house 
in Passau. Some time ago you 
sent Us the loyal and faithful mes- 
sage of your own Kolping Society, 
which asked Our blessing on the 
forthcoming anniversary of the 
Society. We are most happy to 
grant this request, for the high 
praise which your letter bestows 
on the assistance given by the fol- 
lowers of Adolf Kolping in the 
spiritual reconstruction of the 
German people confirms the many 
favorable reports We have re- 
ceived from others. 

It is natural during a centennial 
celebration to reflect on the basic 
principles bequeathed to an insti- 
tution by its founder. In fact the 
vitality and continuing success of 
any institution can be secured only 
by a constant re-examination of 
the objectives established by its 
founder. 
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Religion and life inseparable 


The venerable founder of these 
artisans’ associations built his own 
life’s work on two fundamental 
insights into reality and made the 
realization of these insights the 
primary objective of his institute. 
The first of these was that religion 
and life are a fundamental unity. 
Msgr. Kolping emphatically denied 
that the two could be separated. 
To him it was a self-evident prin- 
ciple that the Christian faith must 
permeate the whole pattern of hu- 
man life. Whenever society neg- 
lected the destitute, the Church 
was ever the first called on to take 
up the challenge. For the sake of 
Christ and for His love, as well as 
out of the responsibility he bore to 
Christ as a priest, Msgr. Kolping 
gathered together the travelling 
apprentices whom fate sent his 
way from every corner of Ger- 
many and he formed them into 
institutes for workingmen. In the 
homes provided for these working 
youths he sought to continue the 
Christian education begun by their 
parents and interrupted, and in 
cases where it was lacking com- 
pletely, to provide it in its en- 
tirety. His purpose was always to 
form the thoroughly Catholic man, 
well-qualified both for life itself 
and for his particular vocation, 
and of mature character. There 
was never any change in this pur- 
pose, or any softening-down of 
this objective. The society created 
by Adolph Kolping will endure as 
long as its members keep that 
same objective vividly before 
them, as long as they perceive in 
religion and life that inseparable 
unity which inspired their found- 
er to bring this society into being. 
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The family, foundation of society 


The second insight which guided 
Adolph Kolping’s life was this: 
the family is the basic cell and 
model of all community life. Kolp- 
ing spent his energies in opposing 
that erroneous concept of human 
society which recognizes in the hu- 
man person merely a producer and 
a consumer, which admits no other 
reality beyond production and 
consumption, and consequently de- 
humanizes and atomizes all of 
community life. This concept Kolp- 
ing emphatically denied. To him, 
the family, the trades and profes- 
sions seen in their moral value, 
the warmth of comradeship and 
neighborliness were the founda- 
tion stones of good community life. 
But the family before all else; for 
constitutions and laws, however 
excellent, are of no avail if family 
life has become diseased and sick. 
Adolph Kolping frequently ex- 
pressed this very idea. His associ- 
ations, in big things and in small, 
the entire institution no less than 
its several branches, were them- 
selves a family; and in that fam- 
ily young men were educated to be 
the heads and fathers of genuinely 
Christian families. This twofold 
relationship to family life was the 
vital point of the institution he 
founded and must remain an es- 
sential part of it. Otherwise it 
would cease to be the society which 
Adolf Kolping brought into exist- 
ence. 

The “Association of Artisans” 
is no less timely now than it was 
100 years ago. Possibly it is even 
more needed in these days. It is 
of little importance that the idea 
of “journeyman” and “master” 
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has been somewhat changed in our 
times. The really important thing 
is beyond such changes. It is Our 
sincere hope that the followers of 
Adolf Kolping will always be pro- 
foundly convinced that theirs is 
not merely another association 
with a purely secular purpose that 
they have in fact been charged 
with a vastly more important task 
of deep religious and social signi- 
ficance. The realization that the 
fulfillment of this task is far more 
difficult today than it was a hun- 
dred years ago should be, both for 
the entire family of artisans and 
for their spiritual moderators, an 


The complete man 
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added stimulus inspiring them to 
dedicate their entire and noblest 
efforts to the attainment of the 
goal set before them. And if they 
pray as their spiritual father, 
Adolf Kolping, prayed, then with 
the grace of God they will attain 
that goal. 

May God bestow on them the 
fullness of His grace and bless- 
ings, in token of which We impart 
to all the members of this society 
with heartfelt good wishes Our 
Apostolic Blessing. 


—Pius XII. Letter to Most Rev. Kon- 
rad Landersdorfer, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Passau. May 19, 1955. 


. . « Your (Italian workers’) ultimate purpose is the formation of authentic 
Christian workingmen, equally distinguished for skill in the practice of their 
profession and for fidelity in the practice of their religion; men who are 
capable of reconciling harmoniously the stubborn defense of their economic 
interests with the strictest sense of justice, and with the sincere disposition to 
collaborate with the other classes of society toward Christian reconstruction 
in every walk of social life (Cf. Quadragesimo Anno). 


—Pius XII. To Christian Association of Italian Workers. June 29, 1948. 
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The Holy Eucharist, 
Seminaries, Vocations 


Three messages of Pope Pius XII: To the National Eucharistic Congress in 


Costa Rica (an Excerpt)... To a Spanish Seminary . . . Pontifical Society 


to Promote Vocations to Religious Life. 


Bond From this Chair of 
of Peter We have seen 
Many years pass 
by. Many, too, have 
been the times when We were able 
to address the Spanish-speaking 
American world, so rich in prom- 
ise for the Church. Yet, as Divine 
Providence would have it, not 
until now has a propitious occa- 
sion presented itself for Us to ad- 
dress your beloved country. 


Charity 


A land of beauty 


This despite the fact that the 
very name of blessed Costa Rica 
conjures up legendary wealth and 
wonders. For yours is a country 
that opens on two seas and stands 
as a smiling penthouse, a pearl 
incased within the Andes, back- 
bone of the Americas. It is a land 
of privileged position, an authen- 
tic, vital link between two worlds, 
between two oceans, between the 
two parts of a vast continent. It 
is a country of enchanting land- 
scapes, of mountains whose out- 
lines mingle with the clouds, of 
rumbling and smoking volcanoes, 
of delightful and verdant plains 


which, undulantly and serenely, 
descend to the cool shore—historic 
Costa Rica of the fourth and last 
voyage of Columbus, land of the 
great Jean Vasquez de Coronado 
and many other heroic explorers. 


Heritage of Costa Rica 


And Costa Rica is, above all, a 
most Catholic nation, which has 
ever been mindful of its first 
Bishop, Llorente Lafuente, a true 
patriot, and of its debt to the pre- 
late, Nicolas Garcia, founder of 
its future university. Nor have 
the eloquent sermons of that great 
leader, the eminent priest, Don 
Florencio del Castillo, ever been 
forgotten. 

The delay in addressing you was 
in keeping with the design of Him 
Who rules everything, so that all 
might ripen under the warmth of 
prayer and holy desires. It was 
willed also by the Most Holy Vir- 
gin of the Angels, your sweet 
patron, so that you could better 
prepare yourselves before her 
altars throughout the Marian 
Year. 
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End of an era 


Now today, as if at the close 
of an era in history, all hostility 
has been put aside and quarrels 
adjusted; recent wounds and scars 
have been forgotten in a spirit of 
peace and tranquillity. 

This, you may well believe, is 
an added favor of that Divine 
Heart, fountain of all consolation 
and safe refuge of all who are 
troubled, that you can gather to- 
gether peacefully before the holy 
altars in adoration and acclama- 
tion of the Divine Host as signum 
unitatis and vinculum charitatis. 
(St. Augustine, on John 26:13— 
Migne PL t. 35 col. 1613). 

Symbol of unity! Away then 
with differences, which are the 
beginning of destruction and ruin. 
Away with hates and enmities 
which render hearts arid and arm 
the wrathful hands of brothers. 

Bond of charity! Chain of love 
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uniting all! Fountain of grace 
where all may drink together of 
those salutary drafts which ex- 
tinguish within your hearts all dis- 
trust and rivalry, and enkindle in- 
stead the flames of fraternal love. 


The Family and the world’s 
problems 


In truth however, the theme of 
your Congress goes much farther, 
since it aims at “the sanctifica- 
tion of the Christian family by 
means of the Eucharist.” A better 
solution could hardly have been 
chosen for all problems that afflict 
the world. For, above all purely 
external remedies, there is an ur- 
gent need for an interior reform 
of the spirit, a return to an in- 
tegral observance of Christian law. 
And We know perfectly well that 
such a reform must take place 
above all within the family sanc- 
tuary. 








More than 200,000 persons—nearly a fourth of Costa Rica's population—wit- 
nessed impressive ceremonies at San José marking the close of their second Na- 
* tional Eucharistic Congress. Virtually the entire country had suspended activities 
so that the faithful both in the capital and other parts of the country could attend 
special services in connection with the National Eucharistic homage. Make-shift 
confessionals were set up in the parks, the streets, and even in automobiles, and 
at least 100,000 Communions were distributed during the three days of the Con- 
gress. On one occasion 75,000 men, including six leaders of the government, re- 
ceived the Sacrament. 

A ‘motu proprio” is a document issued personally by the Pope. The new Ponti- 
fical Society established by the motu proprio ‘‘Cum Supremae”’ will aim at en- 
couraging vocations through works of piety, penance and charity. Among the 
works of piety recommended are the offering up, for the Society's objectives, of 
the fast and abstinence required on the vigils of Christmas and the Assumption. 
Also recommended was the observance of a special day for the sick to offer up 
their sufferings for vocations. 

The translations of the motu proprio and of the excerpt from the radio-message 
to Costa Rica are based on an NCWC release. The translation of the address to 
the priests from Spain is by the Language Service Bureau. 
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Bond of the human family 


Beloved children of Costa Rica, 
defend your homes so that they 
may continue to be a garden where 
the most beautiful of Christian 
virtues sprout and flourish. It 
would be difficult to find more ade- 
quate means to obtain this than 
Eucharistic piety and, particu- 
larly, frequent Communion, which 
gives light to the soul and strength 
to the will, which forms con- 
sciences in sincerity and truth, 
which serves as a restraint against 
possible deviations, and which 
closely unites members of the fam- 
ily in one hearth and links them 
to the families of the nation and 
to the nations of the world, in an 
embrace more powerful than that 
of covetousness, closer than that 
of ambition and more lasting than 
that of the yearning for power and 
greatness! ... 

—Excerpt from radiomessage of Pope 

Pius XII to National Eucharistic 


Congress at Costa Rica. 
: April 28, 1955. 


Training This group of 
Center priests, students of 
St. Eugene Semin- 
for the mi 
Apostolate ary of the distin 


guished archdiocese 
of Valencia, did not wish to end 
its year of direct preparation for 
the sacredotal ministry without 
receiving the blessing of the Vicar 
of Christ and hearing from His 
paternal lips a word of guidance 
and encouragement. 

Among the works which—most 
beloved sons, Valencian priests— 
make your famous archdiocese il- 
lustrious, it is quite possible that 
there is no other so important as 
the one under the shelter of which 
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you have taken this course. Hu- 
man progress in all branches of 
knowledge, the growing spread of 
culture in society, the specializa- 
tion characteristic of our times, 
the need of making better use of 
forces which barely manage to 
cover basic requirements, and even 
the decorum of the Apostolic office 
in an era when everything is being 
weighed and measured with crit- 
ical exigency—without speaking 
of the impulse which prompts the 
Church always to desire the best 
means to fulfill its highest calling 
—have brought into existence 
these training centers, where the 
new ministers of the Lord can 
prepare for the apostleship which 
awaits them in the future. 


Charity, Zeal, Sacrifice 


Give thanks to God, most be- 
loved sons, for this new manifesta- 
tion of His goodness toward you 
and try to respond tomorrow as 
is expected of you. And if you are 
to be worthy of an archdiocese, 
which counts among its shepherds 
a Saint Tomas de Villanueva and 
a Blessed Juan de Ribera; if you 
are to meet the pastoral aspira- 
tions of your most worthy Arch- 
bishop, the fortunate founder of 
your seminary; if you are to be 
of the stature which your country 
requires of you, great must be 
your charity, great must be your 
sacerdotal zeal, great must be your 
love for the poor and the humble, 
and great must be your spirit of 
sacrifice and close unity with the 
One from whom all good comes. 

A Blessing for your Seminary, 
for your most zealous Prelate, for 
your Director who is here present, 
for the pearl of the Turia, for the 
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entire lovely eastern region, and 
for all of most beloved Spain. A 
special blessing, however, for your 
future apostleship, for each and 
every one of those souls which you 
are called upon to bring to the 
Lord, and for all your plans and 
aspirations in His favor. May the 
Virgin of the Needy protect you 
and be with you, and may Our 
Patron Saint, Patron also of your 
seminary, make of it a most fruit- 
ful garden of the highest sacer- 
dotal sanctity. 

—Pius XII. To a group of priests 


from the Seminary of St. Eugene in 
Valencia. June, 1955. 


Motu 
Proprio 


In response to Our 
paternal solicitude, 
the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Affairs of Religious 
has judged it opportune to estab- 
lish for all the faithful a Society 
to promote religious vocations. 
This is considered to be a work 
demanding, indeed, every effort, 
but one now proposed especially 
through this particular society to 
be established in each region. By 
such a society the congregation 
seeks to stimulate the will of the 
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faithful to promote, to protect and 
to help vocations to a state of 
Christian perfection; and_ to 
spread a proper understanding of 
the dignity and desirability of the 
state of Christian perfection. At 
the same time it seeks to call the 
faithful in every part of the world 
to common prayer and pious prac- 
tices for these ends. 

We, therefore, by Our own ac- 
tion, and by the plenitude of Our 
apostolic powers, will, establish 
and decree that within the con- 
gregation there be constituted the 
society, which We declare to be 
pontifical. We empower the con- 
gregation to organize the society 
and appoint persons as it sees fit. 
We likewise extend indulgences 
and spiritual favors, now granted 
or to be granted, to all the society’s 
members. 

Since there is nothing to pre- 
vent it, let the society be ratified, 
established and perdure as worthy 
of special commendation. 

Given at Rome, in St. Peter’s, 
the eleventh day of February, 
1955, the 16th year of Our ponti- 
ficate. 


—Pius XII. Cum Supremae. 
, February 11, 1955. 
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A Finder's List for Papal Documents, Selected Commentaries 
and Books Appearing This Quarter 


Papal Messages Published 
April 1-June 30, 1955 


142. Canonization of St. Peter Aloysius 
Chanel.” (Martyrum sanguine) June 
13, 1954. Decretal letter of Pope Pius 
XII. 


Bibliography 


Latin text: AAS (April 20, 1955) 
47:161-75 
143. Canonization of St. Gaspar Del 


Bufalo.”’( Sanguinis pretiosissimi) June 
13, 1954. Decretal letter of Pope Pius 
XII. 


Bibliography 
Latin text: 
47:175-86 


AAS (April 20, 1955) 


144. Canonization of St. Joseph Pigna- 
telli.” (Humilium robur) June 13, 1954. 
Decretal letter of Pope Pius XII. 


Bibliography 


Latin text: AAS (April 20, 1955) 
47:187-98 
145. Canonization of St. Dominic Sa- 


vio.” (Iuventus bene morata) June 13, 
1954. Decretal letter of Pope Pius XII. 


Bibliography 
Latin text: 
47 3225-35 


AAS (April 22, 1955) 


146. Canonization of St. Maria Crucifixa 
Di Rosa.” (Sinceram caritatem) June 
13, 1954. Decretal letter of Pope Pius 
XII. 


Bibliography 
Latin text: 
47 :236-46 


AAS (April 22, 1955) 








147. Eucharistic Congress in Costa Rica. 
(Perlatum nuper) Dec. 26, 1954. Letter 
of Pope Pius XII to Cardinal De La 
Torre, naming him Papal Legate to the 
Congress. 


Bibliography 
Latin text: AAS (June 25, 


47 :388-90 


1955) 


148. Pontifical Society to Promote Voca- 
tions. (Cum supremae) February 11, 
1955. A Motu proprio of Pope Pius XII 
establishing a new pontifical society. 


Bibliography 
Latin text: AAS (May 21, 1955) 47: 
266; English tr: THE POPE 


SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v. 2, no. 2. 


149. Work of the Dominican Order. 
(Cum Septembri mense) March 25, 1955. 
Letter of Pope Pius XII to the Most 
Reverend Terence Stephen McDermott, 
Acting General of the Order of Preachers. 


Bibliography 
Latin text: AAS (May 21, 1955) 47: 
268-71; Osservatore Romano (April 
11-12, 1955) 


150. Accident Prevention in Industry. 
(En vous accueillant) April 3, 1955. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the First 
World Congress on the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents. 


Key Topics 
Accident prevention; Business and 
industry; International cooperation; 
Church and labor; The whole man. 


(1) Although dated June 18, 1954, this document was first published in April, 1955. 
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Digest 

Increase in number of industrial ac- 
cidents, particularly since last war. 
Cooperation and coordination on inter- 
national scale needed to rectify situa- 
tion. Importance of safety commit- 
tees, responsibility of machinery man- 
ufacturers, training, international col- 
laboration. Norms determining when 
risks, physical, economic, and moral, 
may or may not be taken. 

Subjective disposition of worker, so 
important in many ways, impaired by 
unsatisfactory safety and hygienic 
conditions. Complete solution possible 
only when part of general plan which 
considers all aspects of worker’s life 
and lawful desires. Many difficulties 
to overcome, including negligence or 
indifference of workers themselves to 
safety precautions. The work of acci- 
dent prevention is related to that of 
Christ and His Church. (pp. 169-172) 


Bibliography 
French text: AAS (May 21, 1955) 
47:272-75; Osservatore Romano 
(April 4-5, 1955); English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v. 2, 
no. 2. 


151. To the Latin Medical Union. 
(Les statuts de Union) April 7, 1955. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the 4th 
International Congress of the Latin 
Medical Union. 
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Bibliography 

French text: AAS (May 21, 1955) 47: 
275-81; Osservatore Romano (April 
4-5, 1955); English excerpts: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v. 2, 
no. 2. 


152. Synthesis of Religion and Life: 
Solution for Humanity’s Problems. (Swr- 
rexit) Apr 10, 1955. Easter message of 
Pope Pius XII to Whole World. 


Key Topics 
Religion and life; Church; Suffering 
and persecution; Peace; Disarmament; 
Science; Atomic power; Genetics. 


Digest 

Christ is risen and lives in midst 
of us. On this twofold fact are 
founded the certainty of the Faith 
and the hope of each one’s salvation. 
God, hidden in the Church, communi- 
cates life to men. Active synthesis of 
religion and life necessary for solu- 
tion of problems facing humanity. 

Special blessing for those suffering 
persecution for loyalty to Christ and 
Church. Blessing also for those whose 
activity influences good of humanity 
and salvation of souls. May they 
work for peace and justice. 

Advances in scientific research ap- 
plauded. Their potenital use toward 
production of energy and food. May 
they always be used for man’s good. 
Warning of danger to genes from 





The TPS Guide and Digest presents a list of the Pope's messages (other than 








certain very brief or special purpose documents) published during the preceding 
three-month period in Osservatore Romano, and, occasionally, other sources which 
come to our attention. If and as these messages appear in the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis (sometimes many weeks later), they are noted here—but there are some 
administrative decrees and documents of rather local interest in the Acta which 
we do not reference at all. English translations and selected commentaries ap- 
pearing up to the time we go fo press are likewise noted. 

Our “‘digests'’ are not meant as substitutes for the full-length message. Certain 
points contained in the message itself are necessarily omitted completely or phrased 
summarily in the Digest. The Digests will be found quite valuable, however, by 
those who have previously read the full message and wish to refresh their memory 
a little; or by those who wish to get an idea of the message's contents before 
reading it in full. 
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radioactivity. Fervent blessing to 
poor, sick and imprisoned. (pp. 121- 
124) 


Bibliography 
Italian text: AAS (May 21, 1955) 47: 
282-85; Civilta Cattolica (May 7, 
1955) 106:233-36; Osservatore Rom- 
ano (April 11-12, 1955); English tr.: 
THE POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 
1955) v.2, no.2. 


153. Episcopal Silver Jubilee of Cardi- 
nal Pizzardo. (Tibi quinquagesimum) 
April 16, 1955. 


Bibliography 
Latin text: AAS (May 21, 1955) 47: 
271-72; Osservatore Romano (April 
28, 1955) 


154. Beatification of the Boxer Martyrs. 
(Scisso e Corde Iesu) April 17, 1955. 
Apostolic letter on the martyrdom of 
Leo Ignatius Magnin and his compan- 
ions, during Chinese Boxer Rebellion. 


Bibliography 
Latin text: AAS (June 25, 1955) 47: 
381-88 


155. The Art of Fra Angelico: Window 
into Heaven. (Accogliendo) Apr. 20, 
1955. Address of Pope Pius XII at 
Opening of Exhibition of Paintings of 
Fra Angelico at the Vatican. 


Key Topics 
Art; Art and religion; Philosophy; 
Beauty and truth; Man; Passions and 
emotions; Virtues. 


Digest 

Fra Angelico drew inspiration from 
mysteries of faith and “opened win- 
dow into Heaven.” Present exhibition 
on 5th centenary of his death evokes 
comment on his art. In every age Fra 
Angelico has claimed admiring at- 
tention of scholars. Fra Angelico one 
of the pillars of Western culture. 

His profound religious sense in- 
fluenced his artistic expression trans- 
muting it into sermon and prayer. His 
cultural formation also contributed to 
his efficacy as a painter. Thomistic 
doctrine of the universe reflected in 
both content and style of his paint- 





ings. Identifies the beautiful with the 
true, the good, the holy, the perfect, 
the chaste. His paintings reflect the 
great synthesis of the universe, orig- 
inating from and returning to God. 
His figures are bathed as it were in 
celestial light. His paintings seek to 
“preach” to the inmost soul. 

His purpose: to teach the truths of 
faith, convincing men’s minds by the 
very force of their beauty. Also to 
draw men to practice of Christian 
virtue by providing them beautiful 
and attractive examples. His “model 
man” is balanced, serene, perfect. His 
paintings preach moderation in pas- 
sions and emotions. His figures 
breathe positive goodness. Inability 
to portray what is turbid or evil. Ad- 
mits that man is naturally neither 
good nor holy. But highlights bliss 
and nobility which come from virtue, 
rather than effort of achieving it. His 
paintings are an invitation to men to 
enter the blessed world. 

Even without explicit religious or 
ethical function, art can be sacred as 
an interpreter of a work of God. But 
in Fra Angelico, art rises to dignity 
almost of a minister of God. True 
art must lift mind and heart to noble 
sentiments not base passions. It must 
be universal, eternal, like the human 
spirit to which it speaks. (pp. 125-132) 


Bibliography 


Italian text: AAS (May 21, 1955) 47: 
285-92; Osservatore Romano (April 
21, 1955); English tr.: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, no.2 


156. The Church in Southern Rhodesia. 


(Once again a bountiful God) April 24, 


1955. Radio message of Pope Pius XII 
for the inauguration of the local hier- 
archy. 


Bibliography 


English text: AAS (May 21, 1955) 
47:292-98; Osservatore Romano — 
(April 27, 1955) 


157. Science and Philosophy. (Au mo- 
ment) Apr. 24, 1955. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the Pontifical Academy of 
Sciences. 
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Key Topics 

Science and. religion; Nature; 
Atom; Philosophy; Intellect and 
sense; Laws; Truth. 


Digest 


The mission of the scientist ranks 
among the most noble, for he inter- 
prets the book of nature wherein each 
object is a word of the Most High; 
and thereby he, in a sense discovers 
the intentions of God. 

The last 150 years have seen tre- 
mendous progress in all the fields of 
science. Physics examines nuclear 
forces; astronomy unveils new my- 
steries; geology delves into the age 
of the earth; mineralogy yields cry- 
stalline secrets to radiation; chem- 
istry constructs new molecules and 
new industries; radio waves, the 
earth and its atmospheré are all ex- 
plored; and genetics brings to light 
new aspects of the power of life. Phy- 
siology and biology, facilitated by 
chemistry and physics, the electron 
microscope and radioactive isotopes, 
achieve progress into the greatest 
enigma of visible creation: life. 

As all these fields of knowledge in- 
crease in extension and depth, one 
desires all the more to be like a bold 
climber at the summit of the moun- 
tain and to take in with one view the 
entire panorama. But for such a 
universal synthesis of knowledge sci- 
ence is not enough. Man wants more 
than just a juxtaposition of various 
subjects into a kind of mosaic. Man 
demands that a breath of living unity 
enliven his knowledge. This unity, 
this synthesizing light and force can 
be found only in philosophy, the sci- 
ence of general laws, laws which hold 
for all being everywhere. 

Unfortunately, for some time past, 
science and philosophy have become 
separated—not for reasons intrinsic 
to their two paths to truth, but be- 
cause of historical and human reasons 
of ill-will and incompetence. Hence it 
has been that scientists have thought 
philosophy a _ useless weight; and 
philosophers have halted in formal 
positions that they could have aban- 
doned. Thus when unifying syntheses 
were necessary, scientists, often un- 





knowingly, fell under the influence of 
chance philosophies of their times. 
For example, mechanistic thought for 
a long time guided many scientists; 
until, indeed, further research brought 
forth phenomena which defied a me- 
chanistic explanation. On the other 
hand, if science has the duty of striv- 
ing for coherence and of seeking in- 
spiration from sound philosophy, 
philosophy in turn should never at- 
tempt to define truths that ought to 
be derived from observation and ex- 
periment, 

Scientists as authorized interpret- 
ers of nature should teach their 
brothers the wonders of the universe 
and should reveal its beauty, its pow- 
er, and its perfection for their en- 
joyment. Scientists should teach others 
to behold, to understand and to love 
the created world so that the admira- 
tion of splendors so sublime may 
cause men’s knees to bend and invite 
their minds to adoration. (pp. 118-120) 


Bibliography 
French text: AAS (June 25, 1955) 
47:394-401; Osservatore Romano 
(April 25-26, 1955); English tr.: 
THE POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 
1955) v.2, no.2. 


158. Bond of Charity. (Ha permitido) 
April 28, 1955. Radiomessage of Pius 
XII to National Eucharistic Congress at 
Costa Rica. 


Key Topics 
Spanish America; The Eucharist; 
Family; Peace. 


Digest 

(The following is a digest of that por- 
tion of the Holy Father’s radiomessage 
which appears in this issue.) 


Costa Rica is a beautiful land, 
blessed with a profoundly Catholic 
heritage. The nation is at peace, 
united before the Divine Host, signum 
unitatis and vinculum charitatis. Let 
all hatred and dissension, therefore be 
put aside. 

The theme of the Eucharistic Con- 
gress is “the sanctification of the hu- 
man family by means of the Euchar- 
ist.” This is an excellent solution for 
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the world’s problems, since an inter- 
nal, spiritual reform is needed, a re- 
turn to the observance of Christian 
law in its entirety. Such a reform 
must spring from the family. 

Frequent reception of Holy Com- 
munion enlightens the soul, strength- 
ens the will, forms consciences in sin- 
cerity and truth, and unites the chil- 
dren of God in one family. (pp. 182- 
184) 


Bibliography 
Spanish text: AAS (June 25, 1955) 
47:407-409; Osservatore Romano 
(April 30, 1955); English excerpt: 
THE POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) 
v. 2, no. 2, 


159. The Christian Way of Life Among 
Workingmen. (Poco pit di dieci anni) 
May 1, 1955. Address of Pope Pius XII 
on Tenth Anniversary of A.C.L.I. 

Key Topics 

Labor; Church’s social doctrine; So- 
cial responsibility; Adult education; 
Morality in public affairs; Dignity of 
Labor. 

Digest 

St. Joseph, patron of workers. Pri- 
mary objective of ACLI to preserve 
and strengthen Christian way of life 
among workingmen. Should improve 
the workingman’s religious education. 
Thus he will be able to see the error 
in false doctrines now being dissemi- 
nated concerning nature of man, so- 
ciety and economics. 

Church’s concern for and contribu- 
tion to progress of the workingman. 
Has not limited herself to appeals for 
just social order; but points out fun- 
damental principles on which it must 
be based. 

Program of the ACLI calls for ac- 
tive cooperation of even unskilled 
worker in development of social and 
economic life of nation, and for his 
recognition as co-worker. New laws 
and institutions not enough. These 
are useless unless ordinary person 
realizes he is not subject to the whim 
of those who direct these institutions. 
Some guiding principles for Christian 
groups participating in public af- 
fairs. 





Through “social education”, “social 
action’, “social service”, association 
should uplift and stimulate working- 
man toward constructive part in com- 
munity affairs and _ political life. 
Through this work you open to Christ 
an entrance into world of workingman 
and ultimately into all other social 
classifications. Pope and Church never 
cease from their divine mission to give 
guidance, protection and love, particu- 
larly to underprivileged of all classes. 

Dignity of labor which all should 
recognize should supply motive for so- 
cial order and body of law founded 
on equitable distribution of rights and 
duties. Liturgical feast of St. Joseph 
the worker instituted. (pp. 147-153) 

Bibliography 
Italian text: AAS (June 25, 1955) 
47:402-7; Civilta Cattolica (May 21, 
1955) 106:353-58; Osservatore Ro- 
mano (May 2-3, 1955); English tr.: 
THE POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) 
v2, no. 2. 


160. No Worldly Humanism. (Es hat 
Unsere) May 8, 1955. Letter to Father 
Hermann Joseph Schmitt and Mr. Jo- 
seph Gockeln, delegates of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Working- 
men’s Movements. 


Key Topics 
International cooperation; Labor; 


Church’s social doctrine; State and 
person. 


Digest 


Pope encourages cooperation, on in- 
ternational level, of associations of 
Catholic workers. Disparate economic 
growth of various countries makes ex- 
change of information helpful. Coop- 
eration on international level will be 
helpful not only in a material way, 
but also in terms of leadership and 
counsel, 

Need for young persons to respond 
to problems of a general nature, even 
though they themselves may be secure 
in their immediate personal require- 
ments. Organization must not stifle 
personal conscience and sense of re- 
sponsibility. Practical program must 
be guided by Divine Order, not world- 
ly humanism or socialism. (pp. 177- 
179). 
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Bibliography 
German text: AAS (June 25, 1955) 
47:390-92; Osservatore Romano (May 
20-21, 1955); English tr.: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, No. 2. 


161. The Rose in Christian Life. (Le 
Concours International) May 10, 1955. 
Message of Pius XII to an International 
Group of Rose Growers in Rome. 


Key Topics 
Man; Roses; Mary, Blessed Virgin; 
Liturgy. 


Digest 
Man is privileged to collaborate 
with the Creator in drawing new 


beauties from His creation. In partic- 
ular, this is the privilege of the rose- 
grower. 

The rose has always been a symbol 
of joy. The earliest Christians repudi- 
ated it because of its association with 
pagan pleasures. But later on it be- 
came the emblem of the martyr. 

The perfections of Mary, the honor 
and joy of the human family were 
symbolized by Christians in the most 
beautiful of flowers. At Massabielle, 
the Virgin was adorned with roses 
when she appeared to St. Bernadette. 

In cultivating the soil let all hearts 
be lifted to honor God and Mary, the 
Mystical Rose. (pp. 133-135) 


Bibliography 
French text: Osservatore Romano 
(May 12, 1955); English tr.: THE 


POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


162. Antibiotics and World’s Food Sup- 
ply. (C’est pour Nous) May 13, 1955. 
Message of Pius XII to Participants in 
a Symposium on the Use of Antibotics 
for Animal Nutrition. 


Key Topics 
Science; Animal nutrition; Antibi- 
otics; World’s food supply. 
Digest 
Collaboration of scientists promotes 
a brotherhood of work and mutual 


aid. Goal of this symposium to im- 
prove animal nutrition. Improved ani- 
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mal nutrition will contribute to solu- 
tion of world food problem. Past sci- 
entific research in field of antibiotics. 
Use of antibiotics not limited to fight 
against disease. Now being mixed 
with food for animals. Hope that this 
symposium may contribute greatly to 
relief of millions. (pp. 186-138) 


Bibliography 
French text: Osservatore Romano 
(May 14, 1955); English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


163. To a Teacher. (Das Gelébnis) May 
13, 1955. Letter of Pope Pius XII to 
Elizabeth Mleinek, president of the 
Society of German Catholic Women 
Teachers. 


Bibliography 
German text: AAS (June 25, 1955) 
47:392-93; English excerpts: THE 


POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


164. The Savings Bank (La visite) May 
16, 1955. Message of Pope Pius XII to 
the Administrative Council of the In- 
ternational Savings Institute. 
Key Topics 
Savings banks; Thrift; Capital and 
labor; Wealth; National prosperity; 


Temporal and eternal; Business and 
industry. 
Digest 

Success of savings banks indicative 
of a nation’s prosperity and willing- 
ness to work. Savings banks a relay 
station between small investor and 
large enterprise which requires capi- 
tal. Must consider many factors in 
using this deposited capital. 

By loans to large institutions, sav- 
ings banks can contribute to common 
good, but they must be also concerned 
with the good of their depositors. 
They can contribute to fruitful colla- 
boration between capital and labor 
and help enrich the national com- 
munity. 

Our Lord recommended foresight. 
His grace will enable men to use tem- 
poral goods in such a way as not to 
lose the eternal. (pp. 148-145) 
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Bibliography 
French text: Osservatore Romano 
(May 16-17, 1955); English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no.2. 


165. Spanish Railroads. (Con el testi- 
monio) May 17, 1955. Message of Pope 
Pius XII to a group of Spanish Railway 
Engineers, 


Key Topics 
Spanish engineering; Railroads; In- 
ternational cooperation; Business and 

industry 


Digest 


Spanish genius in field of engineer- 
ing. Many obstacles had to be over- 
come as aftermath of war, but pro- 
gress has been made. Cooperation of 
other peoples still needed. Railroads 
bring a fuller life to those communi- 
ties. they serve. Obligations of the 
good Christian in daily living. (pp. 
141-142) 


Bibliography 
Spanish text: Osservatore Romano 
(May 18, 1955); English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


166. Farming: Model of Human Effort. 
(Eccovi convenuti) May 18, 1955. Dis- 
course of Pope Pius XII to the Italian 
National Federation of Farmers. 
Key Topics 
Rural life; Church’s social doctrine; 
Economics; Social benefits; Social re- 
sponsibility; Dignity of labor. 
Digest 
Farming class a substantial social 
and moral support of nation. Catholic 
social principles take into considera- 
tion all aspects of human life, natural 
and supernatural. Working in har- 
mony with these principles, Italian 
National Federation contributes to 
better, less materialistic world. Has 
made its members realize their part 
in overall economic life of nation. 


Farming, a model of human effort. 
Work of Federation in field of tax 

illness, 

Steps taken 


reduction, insurance against 
disability, and old age. 
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in preparing young men for social re- 
sponsibilities. Must beware of false 
economic goals. Assistance given to 
small landowners. 

Encouragement to be found in de- 
termination of all to better farmer’s 
living conditions through concerted ef- 
fort. As child of God, man’s personal, 
family, and social life is elevated to 
high dignity. (pp. 173-176) 


Bibliography 
Italian text: Osservatore Romano 
(May 19, 1955); English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no.2. 


167. The Thoroughly Catholic Man. 
(Am bevorstehenden) May 19, 1955. Let- 
ter of Pope Pius XII to Most Rev. Kon- 
rad Landersdorfer, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Passau. 


Key Topics 


Family; Religion and life; Labor; 
Artisans; Education; Youth 


Digest 


Kolping Society founded century 
ago on two principles: a) religion and 
life comprise fundamental unity; b) 
family is foundation of community 
life. 

Msgr. Kolping’s institutes for work- 
ingmen sought to educate youth to be 
thoroughly Catholic men, well-trained 
for both job and life. His associa- 
tions of workers were themselves a 
family. Were also educated for re- 
sponsibilities as heads of own fam- 
ilies, 

Need for Society even more press- 
ing today. Its task has profound re- 
ligious and social significance. Not 
merely secular. These facts should 
stimulate members to put forth finest 
efforts. Prayer will help them to 
achieve success. (pp. 179-181) 


Bibliography 
German text: Osservatore Romano 
(May 28, 1955); English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


168. Space Pioneers. (I1 Nous est agré- 
able) May 21, 1955. Message of Pope 
Pius XII to Members of the Interna- 
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tional Association of Aeronautical Ma- 
tériel Manufacturers. 


Key Topics 
International cooperation; Air- 
planes; Human aspirations, Business 
and industry 


Digest 


The International Association of 
Aircraft Builders an indication of the 
urge which impels nations to strength- 
en the. bonds which unite them. Thus, 
on the economic level, allied industries 
tend to associate for better utiliza- 
tion of their mutual resources and 
for increased production. 

The progress of the aircraft in- 
dustry is a realization of one of man’s 
most ardent desires: to fly. This de- 
sire constantly spurs man to new 
achievements in the field of aero- 
nautics. 

In these aspirations there is evid- 
ence of an even more fundamental 
spirit which drives man to find in his 
soul ever new resources of generosity 
and heroism in the field.of morality. 

In blessing an _ airplane, _ the 
Church’s prayer is for the betterment 
of human relations and for the spread 
of the praise and glory of the divine 
name. Adoption of this ideal will make 
burdens and responsibilities of the 
aircraft industry more tolerable. (pp. 
139-140) 


Bibliography 
French text: Osservatore Romano 
(May 22, 1955); English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


169. Bank of Naples. (Voi avete desid- 
erato) May 29, 1955. An excerpt from 
Pope Pius XII’s address to the directors 
and staff of the Bank of Naples. 


Key Topics 
Banks; Capital; Worker; Common 
good; Business and industry. 
Digest 
(The summary below applies only 


to the portion of this address which 
appears in this issue.) 
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Capital must be employed wisely 
and not in such way as to favor in- 
dividuals to disadvantage of common 
good. Responsibility for total success 
shared by each worker. His import- 
ant contribution to the national com- 
munity. (p. 145) 


Bibliography 
Italian text: Osservatore Romano 
(May 30-31, 1955); English excerpt: 
THE POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) 


v.2, no. 2. 


170. Training center for the Apostolate. 
(El grupo de sacerdotes) June, 1955. 
Message of Pope Pius XII to a group 
of priests from the Seminary of St. 
Eugene in Valencia. 


Key Topics 
Seminaries. 


Digest 
Great need for seminaries as train- 
ing centers for the apostolate. Need 
for charity, zeal, sacrifice, union with 
God. (pp. 184-185) 


Bibliography 
Spanish text: Osservatore Romano 
(June 18, 1955); English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


171. Illuminate Without Warping. (Jl 
Nous est trés agréable) June 4, 1955. 
Message of Pope Pius XII to a group 
of French Journalists. 


Key Topics 
Journalism; Public opinion; Truth 


Digest 

Journalists exercise enormous in- 
fluence on public opinion. May en- 
liven their presentation by interpret- 
ing, transforming bare facts. But 
must never warp truth. Should serve 
cause of truth and work to promote 
genuine and universal human values. 
(pp. 135-136) 


Bibliog,aphy 
French text: Osservatore Romano 
(June 4, 1955); English tr.: THE 


POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 
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172. The Catholic Employer: His Mis- 
sion as Citizen and Christian. (Avete 
tenuto) June 7, 1955. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the Seventh National Con- 
gress of the Christian Employers’ As- 
sociation of Italy. 


Key Topics 

Southern Italy; Catholic Employer; 
Private enterprise and the State; 
Economics; Human person; Church’s 
social doctrine; Public affairs; Busi- 
ness and industry. 

Digest 

Economic readjustment of southern 
Italy subject of study at this meeting. 
Serious responsibility of Catholic em- 
ployers. 

Private enterprise of primary im- 
portance but state intervention use- 
ful and necessary in some cases. Hu- 
man person is both purpose and most 
important element in economy. 

Training of an elite group of work- 
ers a necessary step in solution. True 
solution must go beyond rudiments 
and consider transcendent value of 
human person. Entire nation and 
even other nations affected by plight 
of one area. 

True uplifting of people is neces- 
sary basis in pursuing economic 
goals. Such a mission requires seri- 
ous preparation, active acceptance of 
Christian social thought and intense 
interior life. Many responsibilities de- 
rive from employer’s position in 
Christian society. Must be _ both 
citizen and Christian in full meaning 
of both terms. (pp. 154-158) 


Bibliography 
Italian text: Osservatore Romano 
(June 6-7, 1955); English tr.: THE 


POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


173. Consecration of Bishop Fontenelle. 
(La couronne trés honorable) June 9 


(?), 1955. Address given at the Epis- 
copal consecration of Mons. Renato 
Fontenelle. 
Bibliography 
Italian text: Osservatore Romano 


(June 10-11, 1955). 
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174. The Petroleum Industry and Hu- 
man Relations. (C’est la quatriéme fois) 
June 10, 1955. Address of Pope Pius 
XII to Delegates Attending World 
Petroleum Congress in Rome. 


Key Topics 
Business and industry; Petroleum; 


Human relations; Economics; Inter- 
national relations 
Digest 
Wide scope of subject matter 


treated by this World Congress. Tre- 
mendous growth in demands for pe- 
troleum products since beginning of 
last century. Various techniques used 
in finding oil and drilling wells. Sys- 
tems of refining the crude oil. Con- 
tribution of radioactivity. Importance 
of polyethylene. 

Responsibility of management to 
men whose fortunes are linked direct- 
ly or indirectly to the industry. All 
must be aware of human relations not 
merely technical specialization or ad- 
ministrative work. Employees will be 
led to show initiative only if their 
basic human needs are fulfilled. This 
means more than just salary and ap- 
preciation of competency. 

Same principles hold true for na- 
tions. World character of economics. 
Responsibility of privileged nations 
toward poorer ones. Moral elevation 
of humanity more important than 
economic conquests. (pp. 159-162) 

Bibliography 
French text: Osservatore Romano 
(June 12, 1955); English tr.: THE 


POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


175. Railwaymen’s Athletic Association. 
(Nous agréons) June 13, 1955. Message 
of Pope Pius XII to an Athletic Associa- 
tion of French Railwaymen. 


Key Topics 
Athletics; Railroads; Labor; Inter- 


national cooperation; Business and 
industry 


Digest 
Athletics not detrimental to unity 
in home, but, rather, strengthen it by 
providing wholesome recreation. - 














Railroads of great importance to 
economy of nation. Occupational con- 
scientiousness and vigilance required 
of railroad workers. Role of everyone 
in the organization important; inter- 
dependency of all. 

This Athletic Association aids in- 
ternational understanding by awaken- 
ing its members to cultural values and 
appreciation of interests and problems 
of other nations. (pp. 142-143) 


Bibliography 
French text: Osservatore Romano 
(June 15, 1955); English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


176. The Movies and the Nature of Man. 
(Ci torna sommamente) June 21, 1955. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to Repre- 
sentatives of the Italian Film Industry. 


Key Topics 
Movies; Art; Trades and profes- 
sions; Youth; Business and industry; 
Technology; Life; Psychology; Man; 
Censorship; Civil and _ ecclesiastical 
authority; Ideal; Absolute; Soul and 
body; Nature. 


Digest 


“World of the cinema” a tremend- 
ous activity exercising deep influence, 
particularly on the poorer classes and 
youth. Estimated that during 1954 

‘ there were some 21 billion cinema- 
goers. Great power of attraction 
springs from: the technical prodigy of 
transferring the spectator to imag- 
inary documentary world; and the 
artistic element. 

To understand power of films, must 
also know part played by laws of psy- 
chology. These laws explain how film 
influences the mind. They sometimes 
are deliberately applied to produce 
stronger impressions on _ viewers. 
Often spectator sees as real what ac- 
tually never happened, but which he 
has frequently pondered over’ within 
himself. 

Because movies have so great pow- 
er, they have attracted attention of 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities. 
Spirit of our times, unreasonably in- 
tolerant of intervention by public au- 
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thority, prefers private censorship. 
Desirable that men of good will join 
to fight corrupting films. But private 
initiative and zeal wane quickly; not 
so the aggressive propaganda for 
profit from films allied to base and 
brutal urges. To safeguard civil and 
moral heritage of peoples and fam- 
ilies, public authorities must exercise 
due intervention. 

Ideal film should be considered 
under three aspects: its intended 
spectators; its content; and its in- 
fluence upon community. Only first 
heading, viz. film’s relation with its 
intended spectators, being discussed 
at this time. Other relationships 
await another opportunity. 

First quality of ideal film is respect 
for man. Must strengthen and uplift 
man in his consciousness of dignity 
conferred on him by Creator. Must 
spur him on to good. 

Secondly, film should have loving 
understanding of man. Must show 
spectator that it knows, understands, 
and values properly all conditions of 
human life. Must speak to audience 
in language suited to it. Should fuse 
real and ideal in perfect art form. 

To respect and understanding ought 
to be added the satisfaction of legiti- 
mate desires. Audience may seek 
relief, instruction, joy, comfort, stim- 
ulus. Film answers now to one, now 
to another demand, or answers sev- 
eral demands at same time. 

Sound common sense must guide. 
Man who goes to serious instruction- 
al film has right to teaching it prom- 
ises. He who goes to historical film 
wishes actual facts, even though modi- 
fied by technical and artistic require- 
ments. He who was promised a story 
ought to see a plot unfold. 

Modern man also desires lighter en- 
tertainments which can calm _ the 
spirit, relieve his weariness, banish 
his boredom. Even though superficial, 
entertainments can rise to high artis- 
tic levels, for man has shallows as 
well as depths. But should not clothe 
illusion with such form that it is tak- 
en for reality by minds which are 
weak and inexperienced. Film which 
leads from reality to illusion ought 
in some way to lead back gently and 
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naturally from illusion to reality in 
which man lives and of which he must 
remain master. 

Finally, ideal film has lofty and 
positive mission. Must put its great 
potentiality and power of influence 
at service of man in path of right and 
goodness. Does not make empty show 
of moralizing, but as circumstances 
demand, it instructs, delights, beguiles 
without harm. And it beguiles in such 
manner that spectator at conclusion 
leaves hall more light-hearted, relaxed, 
and, within himself better than when 
he entered. 

To bring ideal film into existence is 
privilege of gifted artists. It is also 
exalted goal toward which their abil- 
ity and vocation summon them. May 
God grant that they will be assisted 
by all who are capable of doing so. 
(pp. 101-112) 


Bibliography 
Italian text: Osservatore Romano 
(June 22, 1955). English tr.: THE 
POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


177. The Spiritual and Temporal Wel- 
fare of Workingmen. (E’ancora vivo) 
June 26, 1955. Address of Pope Pius XII 
to Railroad Workers of Rome. 


Key Topics 
Labor; Workingmen; Church’s so- 
cial doctrine; Railroads; Unions; Ma- 


terialism; Soul and body; Business 
and industry 


Digest 


Enemy seeks to deceive workers 
with false promises and to destroy 
their faith. But there are signs of 
constantly improving state of affairs. 

Technical preparation, sense of 
duty and readiness required of rail- 
road workers. 

Need for cooperation by all men of 
good will in face of enemy’s attack. 
Blow aimed at part of Mystical Body 
strikes at whole Body. No group 
should abuse workers’ readiness and 
good will. Right to organize to de- 
fend rights. But must use only mor- 
ally permissible means to vindicate 
just rights. Some factors to consider 
in determining moral permissibility. 
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Must not restrict attention to prob- 
lems of material life. Before all else, 
must be true Christians. Seek God’s 
kingdom first. Seek settlement of so- 
cial problem—but without hatred or 
danger to souls. 

Enemy keeps many from Church by 
malicious deceits. But Church loves 
workers and does not obstruct their 
progress to just improvement. 

By convincing speech and example, 
help lead these separated brethren 
back to Christ. (pp. 163-167) 


Bibliography 
Italian text: Osservatore Romano 
(June 27-28, 1955); English tr.: THE 


POPE SPEAKS (2nd Qtr. 1955) v.2, 
no. 2. 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis 

Although we do not reference all 
papal messages appearing in the Acta, 
we do attempt to indicate just which 
messages listed in our Guide have been 
published in the Acta. Usually they are 
printed in the Acta some weeks after 
their appearance in Osservatore Romano 
and hence arrive too late for our cur- 
rent Guide. The following messages 
covered in previous issues of THE 
POPE SPEAKS were later published 
in the Acta and not yet so indicated in 
our Guide. The number refers to the 
TPS Guide. 


50. Quamquam, ut jam Augustinus. 
53. Quarto volvente saeculo. 54. La pie- 
dad del pueblo. 60. Depuis le 8 décem- 
bre. 61. Embora jd ati presente. 64. 
C'est une grande joie. 67. Pour ap- 
précier. 68. Quingentesimus vicesimus. 
70. Parmi les nombreux Congrés. 73. 
En accueillant. 76. Le Congrés inter- 
national. 83. Ad Sinarum gentem. 97. 
Philippinae Insulae. 98. Augusto Pon- 
tefice grato. 100. Peruvianae nationi. 
101. It is with a full heart. 105. Colum- 
bianit Christi fideles. 107. In latissimis 
Indiae Orientalis. 110. Si nous avons eu. 
111. Peropportunum videtur. 113. Cum 
Marialis Annus. 115. Accogliete. 119. 
Venerables Hermanos. 122. Entre los 
muchos. 123. Venerable Brethren. 125. 
Stamo stati spiritualmente presenti. 


135. Resta ora (incorrectly designated 
Nella esposizione.) 
grazie, 


139. Siano rese 
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Books and Commentaries 


Codice cristiano della pace. Selections 
on peace; published in Rome by the Offi- 
cium Libri Catholici in 1954. S. Zupi, 
editor. Includes selections from Leo 
XIII, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and Pius 
XII. 


Preghiera. Rome, Tipografia Pio X, 
1954, The prayer to Pius X translated 
into thirty-four languages. 


Il papa ha detto; insegnamenti di 
Pio XII. A cura di Michael Chinigo. 
Bologna, Cappelli Editore, 1955. Selec- 
tions from the discourses of Pius XII 
collected under general subject headings. 
All given here in Italian. The source for 
each excerpt indicated at the end of each 
grouping. Two indexes: title and analy- 
tic. 

I cattolici e Punita europea, by Carlo 
Ramacciotti. Roma Edizioni dell’Ateneo, 
1954. Appendix contains 12 documents 
of Pius XII. 


Vater der Christenheit; Pius XII in 
seinen Enzykliken Botschaften und An- 
sprachen, by Monika Mayr. Munchen, 
Verlag Neus Abendland, 1955. Includes 
photographs of Pius XII and Vatican 
scenes. 

Pius XII, the life and work of a great 
pope, a collection of 78 plates showing 
highlights of the Holy Father’s reign, 
has been published by the Crowell Com- 
pany. The text is by Msgr. Pierre 
Pfister, a professor at the Lateran Pon- 
tifical Athanaeum. 


Some of the more noteworthy articles 
appearing in current periodicals: 

“Educating for the film,” a summary 
of some messages of Pius XI, Pius XII, 
and Abp. Montini. Clergy Monthly 
(April, 1955) 19:113-16 

Putz, J., S.J. Eucharistic jubilee, a 
commentary on the Sacra Tridentina 
Synodus of St. Pius X. Clergy Monthly 
(April, 1955) 19:81-89 

Sixty-four years after Rerum Novar- 
um, by E. F. Kenrick. America (May 
14, 1955) 93:177-79 

“The Pope on education,” a collection 
of excerpts on teachers, parents, and the 
education of girls. Clergy Monthly 
(April, 1955) 19:109-112 
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Pope Pius XII and the religious life; 
excerpts. Rev for Religious (May 1955) 
14:123-38 


A summary of papal statements on 
world peace, “Il cammino della vera 
pace indicato dal Sommo Pontefice,” is 
published in the July 20, 1955 issue of 
Osservatore Romano. 


“Doctors and nurses,” a commentary 
on the Holy Father’s general intention 
for June. Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
(June, 1955) 90:10-12 


Pope Pius XII and Mary’s Queen- 
ship: Ad Caeli Reginam. D. McNamara. 
Irish Eccl Record (May, 1955) 83:321- 
35 


“Mary our Queen,” a commentary on 
the encyclical Ad Caeli Reginam. Clergy 
Monthly (May, 1955) 19:121-24 


“Principles of Mariology,” a summary 


of the teaching of Pius XII. Clergy 
Monthly (May, 1955) 19:140-44 
L’enseignement chrétien dans la 


France de demain; a la lumiére de 
Divini Illius Magistri, by Bishop H. A. 
Chappoulie. Etudes (Mar. 1955) 284: 
289-309 


Bonnichon, A., S.J. La persecuzione 
in Cina e l’enciclica Ad Sinarum Gen- 
tem. Civilta cattolica (4 June, 1955) 
106 :477-89 


Caye, H., S.J. “Virginity,” comment- 
ary on the encyclical Sacra virginitas. 
Clergy Monthly (May, 1955) 19:125-31 


Lindon, Luke J., S.C.J. “The ency- 
clical Holy Virginity and the vocation 
apostolate,” in the Proceedings of the 
8th Annual Convocation of the Vocation 
Institute, 1954; published by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame in 1955. 


Fothergill, Philip G. “Towards an in- 
terpretation of evolution; the teaching 
of Humani Generis.” This article, in 
the London Tablet for June 4th, 1955; 
summarizes papal teaching and dis- 
cusses the duty of all Catholics to 
master profane as well as sacred learn- 
ing. 


Other bibliographical references to 


papal documents can be found in The 
Catholic Periodical Index. 











Random Quotes... 


One of the essential points of Christian social doctrine has al- 
ways been the affirmation of the primary importance of private 
enterprise as compared to the subsidiary function of state enter- 
prise. This is not to deny the usefulness and the necessity, in some 
cases, of government intervention, but rather to bring out this 
truth: that the human person represents not only the purpose of the 
economy, but is its most important element. (See p. 155) 


* * * 


The creative act of God that has launched the world into space 
never ceases to kindle life with astonishing abundance and variety. 
In the individual as in society, the aspiration for betterment and 
for natural and supernatural perfection calls for a continuous over- 
coming of self and often also for a painful detachment. To follow 
this rising path and to guide and draw others to it calls for hard 
work. We are happy to see that this does not discourage you 
[Catholic employers] and that you are ready to assume all the 
responsibilities deriving from your position in Christian society. 


(See p. 157) 


The mission confided to you [members of the Pontifical Academy 
of Sciences], therefore, ranks among the most noble, for you should 
be, in a sense, the discoverers of the intentions of God. It pertains 
to you to interpret the book of nature, to describe its contents, and 
to draw the consequences therefrom for the good of all. (See p. 
113) ... Teach others to behold, to understand and to love the 
created world so that the admiration of splendors so sublime may 
cause the knee to bend and invite the minds of men to adoration. 


(See p. 120) 
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responsibilities deriving from your position in Christian society. 
(See p. 157) 


The mission confided to you [members of the Pontifical Academy 
of Sciences], therefore, ranks among the most noble, for you should 
be, in a sense, the discoverers of the intentions of God. It pertains 
to you to interpret the book of nature, to describe its contents, and 
to draw the consequences therefrom for the good of all. (See p. 
113) ... Teach others to behold, to understand and to love the 
created world so that the admiration of splendors so sublime may 
cause the knee to bend and invite the minds of men to adoration. 


(See p. 120) 
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